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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— @——. 

UROPE was excited on Thursday by a statement, 
originating in the Cologne Gazette, but obviously official, 
that Prince Bismarck had tendered his resignation to the 
Emperor. It appears that Frederick III. and the Empress 
Victoria, moved, it is said, rather by parental affection 
than policy, are friendly to a marriage between Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg and Princess Victoria, the eldest 
daughter of the Imperial House. They desire, therefore, to 
sanction a formal betrothal. Prince Bismarck is opposed 
to this step, alleging that it will be misconceived by all Slavs 
asa departure from the policy of the Emperor William, and that 
the Czar is personally so hostile to Prince Alexander that recon- 
ciliation between the dynasties will become impossible. Under 
those circumstances, the Czar may turn to France, and the 
danger of a conjoined attack upon Central Europe would be 
gravely increased. These reasonings, which are weighty but 
not quite conclusive, as Germany never profits by concessions 
to Russia, have not yet prevailed with the Emperor, and Prince 
Bismarck and his son have not only threatened to tender their 
resignations, but have allowed the German people to become 

cognisant of the fact. 


It is not probable that Prince Bismarck will depart, or that 
the Emperor will permit his departure. It is an interregnum, 
in reality, and the Prince would only return with the next Heir, 
who attended the Chancellor’s birthday-dinner on Sunday, and 
addressed to him publicly some unusual words. According 
to the North German Gazette, the Crown Prince spoke as 
follows, but in the original report his words were much more 
emphatic :—“I compare our present situation to that of a 
regiment which is advancing to the attack. The commander 
has fallen, and the next in command, although hard hit, rides 
boldly in advance of all, his gaze fixed on the flag which 
the bearer waves on high. Thus does your Highness 
hold the banner of the Empire. May it still long be 
permitted to you, in conjunction with our beloved and 
revered Emperor, to hold on high the Imperial flag.” That 
is a co-Emperor’s tone, not a Prince’s. Even a rumour 
of Prince Bismarck’s resignation, however, causes excitement, 
which will be deepened by a belief that he is really struggling 
not against a marriage, but against the ascendency of the 
Empress Victoria in politics. The Germans believe her 





Majesty to be far too “English,” and will on this occasion 
undoubtedly side with the Chancellor. The solution will pro- 
bably be a postponement of the betrothal, but great bitterness 
will be left behind. 


There has been another crisis in France. On Friday week, 
M. Laguerre, General Boulanger’s agent in the Chamber, pro- 
posed that the House should consider the question of Revision 
on the following day, and was supported both by the Radicals 
and the Reactionaries. The Ministry, though taken by sur- 
prise, warmly opposed the proposition, either as dangerous in 
itself, or inopportune at so disturbed a moment; and at last 
M. Tirard, who had been absent, declared that the Govern- 
ment would treat an affirmative decision as a vote of want of 
confidence. The Chamber, however, was not dismayed, and 
voted urgency for Revision by 268 to 234. The Ministry 
thereupon resigned, and the President, after a conference 
with M. Le Royer, who dissuaded him from forming a 
Ministry of Resistance, sent for M. Floquet. M. Floquet found 
colleagues pretty quickly, placing M. Goblet at the Foreign 
Office, M. de Freycinet at the War Office, M. Peytral at the 
Ministry of Finance, M. Lockroy at the Ministry of Worship, 
and MM. Ricard and Loubet at those of Justice and Public 
Works. These two, however, resigned on reading the pro- 
gramme; but their place was rapidly filled by two other quiet 
mediocrities, and on Tuesday the new Cabinet was ready to 
meet the Chamber. The interval had been unusually short. 


The programme laid before the Chamber contained hints of 
a very advanced policy. The Cabinet profess to expect the 
support of all sections of the Republican Party, and to be 
specially “impartial;” but they promise “a forward march, 
a regular development of institutions,’ though “liberty 
which does not follow the paths of dictatorship cannot 
promise sudden transformations.” Revision must come, but 
“a work of such importance destined to place our politi- 
cal organisation in complete harmony with Republican 
principles,” can only be effected when the Government 
is ready and the moment is propitious. The Cabinet will 
produce a Bill on Associations as an “indispensable pre- 
liminary” to “definitely regulating the relations of Church 
and State,” and so finishing “the work of secularisation 
begun by the French Revolution and again taken up by the 
Third Republic.” The Budget will be reformed by new liquor- 
duties, and duties on successions; and the Military Bills 
(abolishing all exemptions) will be passed through rapidly, 
though the Government “ remains sincerely attached to peace.” 
The programme was received in the Senate in almost total 
silence, and in the Chamber with silence by the Royalists, and 
by the Opportunists with derisive laughter. Only the Radicals 
and Extremists applauded with any heart. 


The French, who know M. Floquet, think the programme 
extremely Radical, and the Reactionaries and Opportunists 
have, it is believed, resolved to turn the Government out as 
soon as the Easter recess is over. They have, in advance, 
elected M. Méline, a Moderate of no reputation, President of the 
Chamber. M. Clémenceau stood against him; but after three 
ballots there was a tie, and the French rule in such cases is 
that the senior should have the post. The tie shows that the 
new Government has no majority, M. Clémenceau being 
its first supporter; but a more serious omen may be drawn 
from the vote on the holidays. The Government wished to 
take five weeks ; but the Senate resolved to adjourn only for the 
fortnight ending on the 19th inst., avowedly on the ground of 
the political situation. The Chamber, though always reluctant 
to allow the Senate an initiative, endorsed this decision, 
defeating the advocates of a longer recess, with whom the 
Government sympathised, by 210 to 131. The Opportunist 
journals express the greatest alarm for the country, and a 
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report has been spread that M. Floquet intends to dismiss the 
Prefect of the Seine, and grant to Paris its autonomy. We 
doubt the report; but if it is true, he is relying on the old 
Communists to protect his Ministry. 


The precise relation of General Boulanger to the Ministry 
is not known, but the idea appears to be that if elected on the 
15th inst. by the Nord, the Cabinet will repeal his sentence by 
Bill, and offer him the Ministry of War. M. Floquet, M. 
Goblet, and M. Lockroy are friendly to him, and M. de Frey- 
cinet is not opposed. General Boulanger himself, however, 
makes no sign, but refuses to visit the Nord, or to answer 
questions from constituents. The Radicals either believe, or 
affect to believe, that he has secured the priests; but they are 
evidently reluctant to break finally with him. They regard 
him as a reserve force on their side, for no reason that out- 
siders can perceive, the General only demanding that the 
Senate shall be abolished, and the President be elected directly 
by universal suffrage. It is stated that the Senate is entirely 
opposed to its own abolition, or to its own election by direct 
universal suffrage, which latter compromise will, it is said, be 
adopted by M. Floquet. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach made a good speech at Bristol on 
Tuesday, in opening a club at Clifton which is called the 
Salisbury Club. His Eton education had taught him, he said, 
one good lesson, to avoid holiday tasks, and hence he had 
determined not to make any careful defence and exposition of 
the Conservative policy, but only to touch on the immediate 
position and prospects of the Conservative Party. His first 
statement on that subject was that, comparing the elections 
of 1885 with those of 1886 and the subsequent elections, the 
numbers of the Unionists have increased 1 per cent. more than 
the numbers of the Gladstonians. And while the Gladstonians 
had carried only one uncontested seat since, the Ministerialists, 
without counting Ministerial re-elections, have carried no less 
than nine uncontested seats. Again, the House of Commons 
in 1888 is, in Sir Michael Beach’s opinion, more like the House 
of Commons of twenty years ago than it has been during the 
whole of that time. The debates have become real, speeches 
have been abbreviated, manners have improved, the hours are 
better, and consequently the tempers of men are better. A 
great policy like Mr. Goschen’s Conversion scheme has been 
carried with ease through the Legislature. The Colonial ports 
and coaling-stations are to be fortified without extra burden on 
the taxpayer, simply by using the fruits of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
far-sighted investment in Suez Canal shares. A great Local 
Government Bill, constructed on really broad lines, has been 
introduced; and Sir Michael believes that, instead of dis- 
establishing the squirearchy, that Bill will only increase the 
influence and trust placed in the squires of England. Sir 
Michael Beach concluded by a tribute to Lord Salisbury 
for devoting to politics the time and pains which might have 
made him happier if they had been given to tasks of a less 
harassing and more congenial nature. 


Mr. John Morley opened on Wednesday a new Liberal 
Club at Neweastle-on-Tyne, and made a very vigorous speech, 
though his chief deliverance had a decidedly partisan ring in it. 
In the morning, he declared himself a moderate Liberal opposed 
to all extremes. He avowed his belief that the Northern 
Liberalism is essentially moderate, as well as more sturdy than 
the Southern Liberalism. He urged the admission of Dis- 
sentient Liberals to the Club, in the hope that they would be 
converted to the Home-rule view; and he declared that the chief 
constituents of the Liberalism of the North, are common-sense, 
good-nature, and a firm"and steady head, qualities which would 
secure for it an ultimate victory. 


In the evening speech, Mr. Morley twitted the Tories with 
their complete right-about-face on the Bradlaugh question, 
and on the question of the Closure, with relation to both of 
which matters they had been converted to the Liberal policy of a 
few years ago. And, of course, he prophesied that in relation 
to our Irish policy, they would a few years hence be converted 
as completely as they have been on these two subjects. Then 
he went on to declare that the Local Government Bill is a 
mere instalment of what is wanted, especially as regards the 
consolidation of local authorities, the consolidation of local 
rates, and the omission to give the smaller districts a separate 
local government of their own,—a most mischievous sug- 








gestion, as we believe, which would issue in all sorts of 
petty jobbery. He was particularly severe on retaining the 
nomination of the Chief Constable in the hands of the 
Quarter-Sessions, which he called a very odd sort of trust in 
the people, and not at all unlike the old Tory distrust. In 
short, if we understand Mr. Morley aright, he would at once 
throw all power that could be thrown into the hands of these 
thoroughly experimental bodies, and would hazard everything 
on an untried organisation without preparation, gradation, oy 
precaution. 


Mr. Morley was also very severe on Mr. Goschen’s finance, 
declaring that Mr. Goschen (who paid off seven millions and a 
half of debt in the last year) had created a false surplus by 
his last year’s suppression of a part of the Sinking Fund, which 
ought to have absorbed some of that surplus. He actually spoke 
of the proposal of the tax on bottled wines as if it were an 
attack on Free-trade,—which Mr. Morley must have known to 
be unfair, for if taxes on a product which England cannot 
produce are protective, all our duties are protective. He 
reproached the Government with not increasing further than 
they have done the taxes on real property,—and this in a year 
when the owners of real property are suffering more than any 
other class ; and he made asharp attack on the “ fidgeting new 
taxes,” the Horse-tax and the Wheel-tax, which he treated as 
returning to the bad principle of turnpikes, though, in fact, 
they make the people who have the chief advantage of the roads 
defray the chief cost of the roads, without any of the interrup. 
tions to traffic which turnpikes caused. In regard to Ireland, 
Mr. Morley repeated his old attacks on the Government, and 
especially crowed over them for not having succeeded in 
making it possible for farmers to take farms from which 
other farmers had been evicted. This the Government main- 
tain that they have done, though, of course, they will not 
print a return indicating to all the boycotters in Ireland the 
individuals at whose hearts they ought to point their poisoned 
weapons. It was an able attack on the Government, in many 
respects unworthy of Mr. Morley. 


At the public meeting of the wine and spirit trade, held on 
Thursday at the Commercial Rooms, Mincing Lane, a resolu- 
tion was passed by a large majority approving Mr. Goschen’s 
surtax on bottled wines, and suggesting its extension to foreign 
spirits imported in the bottle, which certainly seems a most 
reasonable as well as politically prudent suggestion. There can 
be no reason why the more costly spirits which cannot be 
safely imported in the cask, should not be surtaxed as well as 
the wines. Two amendments directed against Mr. Goschen’s 
Wine-tax were defeated, the supporters of the resolution in 
favour of the Budget proposal arguing that ull the non- 
sparkling wines can be imported in the wood, and that by 
surtaxing bottled wines a great impulse will be given to the 
bottling industry in this country. Indeed, it had been always 
intended, said the spokesman of the majority, that the bottled 
wines should pay this duty, and they were charged with it by 
the French Treaty. But in 1866 Austrian light wines were 
allowed to come in at the shilling duty, whereupon all the other 
bottled wines came in under the favoured-nation clause. 


Mr. Chamberlain addressed a private meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the National Radical Union on 
Thursday at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, arguing that the 
time had come for Liberal Unionists to withdraw from the 
Liberal Association of Birmingham, in which they now 
possess no adequate representation at all, and to organise 
a local Liberal Unionist Association of their own. As a 
result of the elections of a few weeks ago, in only two of 
the divisional councils of the Liberal Association can the 
Unionists now claim a majority, and yet they are so 
numerous that Mr. Chamberlain entirely denies that they 
ought to be in the helpless position they really occupy. At 
the Parliamentary polls the Unionists hold their majority, 
and he believes that their defeat in these local elections was due 
to votes secured at sparsely attended meetings, “ into which 
their opponents had imported bodies of adherents, many of 
whom were non-Liberals, non-voters, or under age, and some 
of whom had been induced to attend by means which he 
would not describe, but would only say of them that they 
were non-political.” We do not know whether these charges 
can be sustained or not, but we feel sure that even if the 
Liberal Unionists had held their ground successfully in the 
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Birmingham Liberal Association, the Gladstonians would have 

had to secede, as Mr. Chamberlain now sees that the Unionists 

must secede. Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals for founding a 
irminghé iberal Unionist Association were carried with 

Birmingham Liberal , 

great enthusiasm. 


It is quite evident that the country gentlemen are not going 
to revolt against the County Government Bill. Their tone in 
all the meetings of Quarter-Sessions reported this week is one 
of depressed acquiescence, only two speakers out of about 
forty advocating resistance. No meeting protested as a 
body, or declined to appoint a committee’ to confer with 
Government on details, the principal one being, of course, 
the management of the police. It was recognised generally 
that the measure involved a revolution; and one or two 
Peers were urgent that the country gentlemen should 
stand for the new Councils. That is excellent advice, and 
its acceptance will depend a good deal upon the Peers 
themselves. If they will stand, as they ought, considering 
their stake in their counties, the squires will stand too, and 
then the Councils will start with men of experience in their 
midst. What we dread is not the indifference or the laziness 
of the gentry, but the rise of a caste feeling such as has un- 
doubtedly impeded the good government of the boroughs. It 
ought to be a point of honour with the better country gentle- 
men to sit for their own districts, and not leave their repre- 
sentation to rural jobbers. We hope to see the Duke of 
Westminster, who on Tuesday condoled so sympathetically 
with the squires, Chairman of the County Council of Cheshire. 
It is of no use to send the family solicitor. 


The war between Italy and Abyssinia has ended for the 
moment in a singular kind of truce. The King brought up a 
powerful army of 90,000 men to attack the Italian positions 
outside Massowah, but perceiving them to be too strong, 
asked for terms of peace. The Italian Government being 
consulted, is said to have replied that it only wanted 
peaceful enjoyment of the places now in its hands; but 
it is probable that on this point the whole truth has 
not been told. At all events, King John finally de- 
cided not to treat, and withdrawing his whole force, 
retired to the mountains once more. The Italians seem 
puzzled, and certainly the situation is a perplexing one 
for them. If they send home the bulk of their troops, the 
Negus may again advance to the attack ; while if they do not, 
they gain nothing, as they cannot advance into the hill- 
country. It is probable that under these circumstances Signor 
Crispi will yield to the national feeling, which desires to see all 
trained troops at home, lest war should break out in Europe 
and Italy be attacked. 


If the Irish people are the origin just now of most of our 
political woes, not so much in consequence of their personal 
failings as of their unfortunate taste in Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives, they at least repay us by the singular humour alike 
of their complaints and their proposed remedies. At a recent 
meeting of the shareholders of the Waterford and Limerick 
Railway, there were many furious speakers, one of whom 
stated that he disapproved of the directors altogether, on the 
ground that they were always wnanimous, which he held to be 
a most dangerous disposition, though he promised to cure that 
particular evil if they would only elect him a director. 
Evidently he held that, even if they were right, unanimity 
was a mischief, and that even a minority of one who should be 
in the wrong would remove the mischief. But the same gentle- 
man brought a more serious complaint against the Company. 
“You get into the train very early,” he said, “and you are 
delayed at every station, and in the end you never arrive any- 
where at all.” That must be the line that metaphysicians so 
often avail themselves of. Another Irishman, who on a visit 
to Dublin had been greatly struck by the sight of some trunks 
beautifully decorated with ornamental nails, when a friend 
said to him, “Ah! sure, you should buy one, Pat!” replied, 
“What for, man?” “Why, to put your clothes in, of course.” 
“An’ is it go naked myself?” said Pat. Paddy’s Clothes- 
philosophy does not take into account the contingency of more 
than one suit, and regards a trunk with some jealousy, indeed 
merely as a competitor with himself for the possession of the 
clothes he has on. 





Mr. Chamberlain, in acknowledging on Wednesday an 
address of congratulation from the “Mutual Peace and 





Arbitration Union,” which was read to him as the successful 
negotiator of the provisional Fisheries Treaty between Canada 
and the United States, corrected the statement that his 
success is a precedent in favour of arbitration. “I should 
rather say,” he said, “that it is a precedent in favour of 
friendly negotiation, because this is a case in which the matters 
in dispute have been considered by the representatives of the 
people concerned, and whenever that can be done, and done 
satisfactorily, it is naturally a more effective mode of settling 
disputes than to leave them to a third person, who may be 
prejudiced or ignorant.” That points to the real weakness of 
the method of arbitration. You may believe it possible to 
secure impartiality,—though even that is no easy matter— 
but it is hardly possible to secure that keen and eager insight 
into all sides of a disputed question by a disinterested person, 
which is essential for satisfactory arbitration. Moreover, no 
acquiescence in the judgment of a third party is half as cordial 
as the acquiescence in a solution to which the disputing parties 
have committed themselves. Arbitration always means the 
disappointment of one of the parties, and generally his sullen 
disappointment. ; 


Miss Cobbe has had a little controversy with Professor Ray 
Lankester in the Weekly Dispatch, on the subject of M. Pasteur’s 
reckless,—we ourselves should say, mad,—proposal for poison- 
ingthe Australian rabbits with the bacteriaof chicken-cholera,— 
a controversy in which the reasonableness certainly seems to us, 
—and, as we believe, will seem to almost every eminent physician 
and surgeon in London,—all on the sideof the woman. Professor 
Ray Lankester had written on March 11th, with the utmost 
dogmatism,—“ There is no fear of the cholera des poules being 
extended to other animals than the rabbits. It does not 
attack larger animals. The domestic fowls will be protected 
by the fact that they are in farmyards, and not in the open. 
The flesh of rabbits tinned after death from cholera des poules 
would be innocuous,”—a statement which, we venture to say, 
would not be regarded as a safe one by nine out of ten of the 
most eminent of the scientific physicians of England. Miss 
Cobbe, in the Weekly Dispatch of March 18th, asks for the 
grounds of Professor Ray Lankester’s certainty on this 
head; whereupon Professor Lankester reproaches her with 
assuming that such tinned rabbits must be poisonous. 
Miss Cobbe, however, had assumed nothing of the kind, 
but simply that till such tinned rabbits had been freely 
eaten by human beings and found innocuous, it would be 
the utmost rashness to assume that such food is whole- 
some. Now, the fact being, as every one knows, that the flesh 
of animals which die of disease of any kind is very seldom 
wholesome, and the only evidence tending in any degree to the 
contrary, in this case, being that, according to an experiment 
of M. Pasteur’s, tried too on a very inadequate scale, sheep 
seem not to be immediately susceptible to the influence of the 
chicken-cholera poison,—Miss Cobbe seems to us to be asking 
only what every prudent physician in England would ask, 
when she requires evidence that such ambiguous food as this 
is not dangerous before any one is advised to eat it. But Pro- 
fessor Ray Lankester is rash enough,—we may say, foolhardy 
enough,—to encourage everybody who may have the chance of 
eating the tinned flesh of rabbits killed by chicken-cholera, to 
eat it without fear of evil consequences, though he can pro- 
duce no evidence that any man ever did eat it with impunity 
Of what extreme of folly will not the scientific mind be guilty, 
if only that folly opens out the chance of gaining new support 
for a favourite scientific thesis! 

This year is the bi-centenary of the English Revolution, 
and it is proposed to celebrate it by holding an exhibition of 
pictures, statues, medals, and relics connected with the Stuart 
family. They are extremely numerous, and the exhibition 
will be interesting; but how far is it proposed to go down? 
Every British Sovereign since James II., William III. in- 
cluded, has been a Stuart, and has had no other hereditary 
title to the Throne, or, indeed, any title, for Parliament 
picked out the Electress Sophia as the nearest Stuart 
still a Protestant. Indeed, we believe that by European, 
though not English etiquette, our reigning House should 
be called the House of Stuart. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 101} to 101}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COMING CRISIS IN FRANCE. 
HE great crisis now visibly approaching in France will 
not be averted, will hardly be postponed, by the fall 
of M. Tirard’s Ministry. The vote which on Friday week 
overthrew his Cabinet of decent and tolerant mediocrities 
added one more element of confusion to the many which 
already exist. The majority of the Chamber, by demanding 
Revision—on the proposal, be it remembered, of M. 
Laguerre, General Boulanger’s recognised mouthpiece— 
have condemned the Constitution as it now is, have 
declared that it will not work, and have filled all parties 
alike with fierce hopes that a new one may be framed 
which will make their views executive. It is with a 
demand for Revision that Royalists, Imperialists, Boulan- 
gists, and Extremists are now advancing, and they 
are all told by a vote, having the force of a command 
from the representatives of the nation, that Revision is 
to be. For a moment the Radicals have gained possession 
of the machinery of government; but that alters nothing, 
for even if they could retain power, they also are pledged 
to a Revision, and a far-reaching one. They will not, how- 
ever, if they remain a legal party, retain power. President 
Carnot, tired of the powerlessness of the Opportunists, sent 
fora Radical so decided that even the Republicans shrink in- 
stinctively from his side, and two of them quitted his Cabinet 
on its first meeting for consultation. M. Floquet goes farther 
than M.Clémenceau. He has shown throughout his career 
a liking for Communism, a desire that it should be, at all 
events, encouraged by granting “autonomy” to the great 
cities, which has repeatedly won him the vote of Paris, and 
which amply justifies the alarm felt by the Opportunists. 
He stands pledged to the lips to the abolition of the Senate, 
to the autonomy of Paris, to a progressive income-tax, and to 
the complete “ secularisation”’ of the State; and, moderate 
as his “ programme” was declared to be in England, its 
meaning strikes Frenchmen as in entire accordance with 
these ideas. Indeed, steps are taken towards realising 
them all except the autonomy of Paris. The revision is 
promised the moment the Government is ready with its 
plan. The impét progressif is promised, to the ears of 
Frenchmen—who know that M. Peytral, the new Finance 
Minister charged with the duty of proposing taxes, is 
himself a Socialist, and actively supported the candidature 
of Félix Pyat for Marseilles—though it will, to begin with, 
take the form of a new law on successions. These can be 
taxed in proportion to their amount more easily than 
incomes. The “ secularisation of the State ” is openly put 
forward as an ideal of the Third Republic, as it was, says 
the programme, of the French Revolution; and a law is 
promised “ regulating associations,” as an “ indispensable 
preliminary ” to the final separation of Church and State. 
That law, if ever it sees the light, will, as all Churchmen anti- 
cipate, treat the Church as an “association” like another, 
and place it in fetters as a preliminary to depriving it of all 
its income. In other words, the State is not to support the 
Church, but will not leave it free to support and manage 
itself. No wonder that the priesthood, as M. Clémenceau 
informs us in La Justice, are ready for a transaction with 
General Boulanger. The dictatorship of a soldier may be 
bad for the Church, but it is better than the dictatorship 
of a party which at heart believes that religion is neces- 
sarily and always an anti-humanitarian delusion, and would 
treat its ministers as we in this country treat pretenders to 
witchcraft or fortune-telling. 

A Ministry like this, which has, moreover, an excitable 
Chauvinist for its representative in Foreign Affairs, and M. 
de Freycinet as head of the War Office, besides alarming 
every Conservative, every property-holder, and every 
Catholic in France, is too advanced for the majority in the 
Chamber. The Royalists cannot in common decency sup- 
port it, and the Opportunists have already declared 
immediate and deadly war. The representatives of the 
latter in the Cabinet retired as soon as the programme was 
read ; their friends in the Press are savage in their de- 
nunciations, the Débats and the République Francaise alike 
predicting the destruction of the country; and their 
Deputies in the Chamber received the reading of the pro- 
gramme in a marked and evidently arranged silence. So 
strong was the feeling, that M. Clémenceau, who with a 
Floquet Ministry is almost the natural President of the 








Chamber, received at the first ballot little Opportunist sup- 
port, and that a Moderate never heard of before, a sweet- 
tempered nonentity named Méline, was elected to the 
vacant chair. Much more significant, however, was ay 
extraordinary vote upon the holidays. The Government 
which for a hundred reasons wants a little time, proposed 
to adjourn to May 15th; but the Senate, which had 
received the programme in silent dismay, only four 
Senators applauding it, resolved without a division that 
“taking the present political situation into account, and 
holding that under existing circumstances a too protracted 
prorogation of the Chambers would be attended with grave 
objections, it would adjourn until after the Session of the 
Councils-General, and would reassemble on April 19th.” 
This extraordinary vote, which is understood to mean that 
the Senate expected M. Floquet to coerce the Councils. 
General into electing Radicals in the elections on May 6th, 
caused a sharp debate in the Chamber; but after two or 
three divisions, and a speech from M. Félix Pyat warning 
the House not to adjourn lest the door should be barred 
by a sabre, the Deputies, by 210 votes to 131, accepted the 
date selected by the Senate. That is understood to mean 
that on the reassembling of Parliament, the Government 
will be summarily dismissed as undeserving of public 
confidence, and it is more than probable that this 
interpretation is correct. In that event, there will be 
literally no untried Minister left for President Carnot to 
appoint except M. Clémenceau, and he could only take 
power surrounded by the very men who, when headed 
by M. Floquet, the Chamber will, on this supposition, have 
rejected without trial. He is more moderate than the 
present Premier, but he must and would pursue the same 
policy, and he is much more deeply pledged to immediate 
revision. 

This is not government at all, but a sort of blind-man’s 
buff, in which M. Carnot, with his eyes bound, clutches any 
Minister he can out of dozens who are half-avoiding, half- 
inviting his touch; and though it may not end in a 
“general overturn,’ it must end in a violent change of 
some kind. The fears of a dictatorship do not grow less, 
and General Boulanger does not grow weaker. That 
enigmatical personage, whether he is self-guided or directed 
by more astute minds, plays his game with great tact and 
a calculated economy of force. He has, according to M. 
Clémenceau, gained the priests, who will work for him all 
through France, and he refuses altogether to accept the 
réle of ordinary candidate. He refuses to visit the Nord, 
which he asks to elect him on the 15th inst., and de- 
clines to give any reply to the committee which has asked 
him as to his political views. His addresses, he says, must 
suffice ; and his addresses commit him to nothing except a 
Revision to “ strengthen the public powers now fallen into 
impotence.” He does not even state publicly his plan of 
revision ; but it is understood that he has one, and that he 
would abolish the Senate and elect the President for seven 
years by the direct vote of the people, probably also con- 
ferring on him a veto. The effect of this would be that the 
President, if assailed by the Chamber, or deprived of the 
means of governing, would, as supreme Representative, be 
held justified in appealing to the people against the Legisla- 
ture. His moral foothold would be as good as that 
of the majority of Deputies, while he would represent 
the whole of France, and they only a part of it. We all 
know how this would end; but although the result is 
foreseen, it will not be easy to resist a Revision very much 
in this sense. The vote abolishing the Senate once passed, 
every Conservative in the Congress, the disfranchised 
Senators included, will cast about for some power to 
restrain and guide the Chamber, and where, except in a 
representative President, is there one to be found? A 
President elected by a Chamber cannot, in France at all 
events, restrain the authority from which he himself 
proceeds. 





LORD SALISBURY AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


IR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in his speech at 
Bristol on Tuesday, dwelt on the great debt which 
Englishmen in general and Conservatives in particular owe 
to Lord Salisbury for devoting himself to politics when there 
are so many other subjects to which he finds it in every 
sense much more congenial to his own tastes to devote him- 
self and for the mastery of which he has eminent qualifi- 
cations. Might he not have added that if the House of 
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Lords should ever be changed into a Senate working under 
the same sort of pressure as the House of Commons, 
discussing everything that it touches at all with the same 
sense of heavy responsibility to external opinion, contesting 
political issues with the same passion, and altogether wield- 
ing anything like the same power in the State, it would have 
heen very likely that Lord Salisbury, considering at once his 
delicate health and his restlessness under the obligation of 
expressing other people’s opinion rather than his own, would 
long ago have retired from politics, and would have consoled 
himself by prosecuting perhaps chemical researches on the 
elective affinities of imorganic bodies, for his impatience 
when compelled to guide himself by the elective affinities 
of the body politic ? We suspect that the busy reformers 
who are so eager to turn the House of Lords into a working 
body of something like equal power and passion with the 
Commons, are very apt to forget its use as a reserve for 
Conservative politicians who, after passing through an 
active apprenticeship in the Commons, enter the House 
of Lords as a kind of compromise between resigning 
altogether their active co-operation in politics, and continu- 
ing it in a sphere where there is no room for the exercise 
of all the higher and more deliberative functions of the 
statesman, without that absorption of his whole life in 
the wear and tear of politics which only the most 
exceptional natures can enjoy, and which a good many of 
the more competent intellects for political counsel cannot 
long endure. Even Mr. Disraeli, who, if any man, 
enjoyed the constant stir of interests and passions which 
goes on in the House of Commons, found that it was need- 
ful for him, if he were to continue his supervision of a 
great political party at all, to take refuge in the com- 
paratively dull precincts of the House of Lords; and yet 
for some years longer he directed from that refuge of 
weary politicians, the whole strategy of his party, and 
found no slight corsolation for the active life he had left 
behind him, in observing how powerful a control he could 
still exert over it from a haven of comparative rest. Lord 
Salisbury has appropriated the advantages of what in 
his case was no voluntary retirement, at an earlier age; 
and we believe that whatever good he has been able to 
effect, in arranging, for instance, the compromise with 
Mr. Gladstone on the County Suffrage Bill in 1885, and 
in conceiving and working out the alliance with the 
Liberal Unionists since 1886, has been due to the political 
“ detachment ”’ of his position as the leader of a House in 
which he can possess his soul in patience, and yet measure 
the fortunes of war with every advantage for the process 
that a virtual non-combatant can possess. We have 
ourselves often maintained that if it were for the advan- 
tage of the State, there ought to be no sort of difficulty in 
allowing the Ministers who sit in one House to be heard in 
the other, as they are actually allowed to be heard under 
most of the other Constitutions of Europe, even though, of 
course, they could not vote in a House to which they do not 
belong. But we cannot conceal from ourselves that this gain 
of advantage for the State, whatever it might be, would be 
obtained at the cost of the advantage on which we have just 
heen dwelling,—the advantage of a powerful political station 
which can be occupied even by the head of a Government, 
and yet one removed from the fret and fury of the Commons. 
So soon as a Peer in the position of a Prime Minister was 
permitted to address the Commons, he would practically 
be almost compelled to do so, by the urgent necessity of 
party claims; and with a moral compulsion of that kind, 
all the peculiarity of a position like that which Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury have occupied would be 
gone. We have often criticised Lord Salisbury’s rashness 
in speaking in the House of Lords, or in party meetings in 
the country, with something of the pride and scorn of a 
Coriolanus, in relation to the popular notions and popular 
demands of the day. But if he had spoken in the House of 
Commons as he has spoken in those comparatively safe and 
insulated regions, he would sometimes have found himself 
deserted by a large section of his own party, compelled as 
they are to consult the feelings of their constituents as to the 
drift of debates in the Commons. It has been a happy thing 
for Lord Salisbury that he should have been in a position 
where he could blow off the steam of his aristocratic wrath, 
without risking any immediate political crisis in the State. It 
has enabled him again and again to act prudently when he 
had spoken rashly, and to consult for the true interests of the 
moderates, though he had felt compelled by the fire within 
him to speak in the interests of the privileged classes. 





Conservatives at least should consider whether it would 
be well to cut ourselves off entirely from this con- 
densing-chamber, as we may call it, for the steam of 
fiery politicians who are yet able to act sagaciously so long 
as they have a safe outlet for their impatience?’ Does it 
not, indeed, frequently benefit even the interests of the 
people themselves, that there exists a political assembly in 
the closest connection with the practical functions of the 
Government, where a tolerably free expression may be 
given to reactionary feelings without involving any corre- 
sponding crisis in the conduct of political affairs ? 
Certainly, in situations such as that which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s declaration for Home-rule has brought upon us, the 
detachment of the Conservative Prime Minister in the House 
of Lords has been distinctly a benefit to the State. It has 
enabled him to sanction the popular proposals of his Govern- 
ment through the instrumentality of colleagues who have 
more sympathy with them than he himself has had, and yet 
to rally fully all the resisting power of the Conservative 
Party to the work of defeating the proposed innovation on 
the Constitution. For the work of defeating such an innova- 
tion, the Conservative Party is the proper agency, yet the 
Conservative Party would probably never have rallied to 
that work as it has done, if it had not seen a genuinely Con- 
servative leader at the head of the Government which was 
pledged to resist Home-rule. Such a leader would have 
done nothing but harm in the Commons, where the influence 
of men like Mr. Goschen, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. W. H. 
Smith, who are at heart in full accordance with the most 
advanced section of the party, is of the utmost importance 
for the success of the Administration. But in the House of 
Lords, Lord Salisbury is free enough to express his own bias 
without danger, and yet near enough to the conflict to see 
clearly how much he must yield to the moderates in order 
to give him any chance of beating the extremists. His 
words do not produce the impact, the sensation, the rest- 
lessness among his followers which they would produce in 
the Commons, and yet they rally all the resisting forces of 
the country to his aid in repelling an attack upon the. 
Union. He can act cordially with Lord Hartington, and 
yet he can rouse a kind of loyalty to the existing Con- 
stitution amongst the older Conservatives which Lord 
Hartington in Lord Salisbury’s place could not excite. We 
are perfectly aware that what this comes to is a plea for the 
House of Lords as a refuge exclusively for Conservative 
Prime Ministers, and that it could never bea similar refuge 
for Liberal Prime Ministers. Mr. Gladstone has been quite 
right in declining a peerage. In the House of Lords he 
would be a cipher, probably even a leader not half so 
successful as Lord Granville. He would speak to re- 
luctant ears, and be damped by the conviction that he 
was speaking to reluctant ears. He would not even respect, 
as Lord Granville does, the prepossessions and prejudices 
of the House of Lords. He would be as much shorn of 
his power as Samson was when his hair was cut off. The 
House of Lords can never be a useful retreat for any but 
Conservative Prime Ministers whose prudence in action 
exceeds greatly their prudence in speech. But for such 
Prime Ministers as Lord Salisbury it is a perfectly ideal 
hospice from the political storm, and yet one whence they 
can survey and direct it. It is true, then, that what we 
have said amounts to no apology for the House of Lords 
in ordinary times. But it does show how useful it has been 
in affording a fit station for Lord Salisbury as the chief of 
an Administration which is pledged to carry popular 
measures, while resisting to the utmost a single very dan- 
gerous popular cry. And surely Conservative Reformers 
at least might ponder these things, when they propose to 
make the House of Lords into a duplicate of the American 
Senate, where Lord Salisbury would be as much out of his 
natural sphere as in the present House of Commons. 





THE NEWS FROM BERLIN. 
RINCE BISMARCK probably knows his own busi- 


ness best, but to outsiders his present struggle with 
his new master seems a little injudicious. It is quite true 
that the feeling of the Emperor of Russia towards Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg is of an acute kind, and rises 
even to the height of bitter personal hatred. If it were 
not so, he would have punished the principal actors in the 
kidnapping adventure, whom he perfectly well knows, and 
who endangered not only the policy but the European 
repute of the Russian Government, by resorting to an 
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expedient worthy only of a Nihilist Society or a Jacobin 
despot like Napoleon I. It is even conceivable that the 
Czar may, if the Hohenzollerns grant a daughter of their 
own to Prince Alexander, consider that war has become 
inevitable, because every Slav will believe that the 
Prince must be intended to reign somewhere, in Bul- 
garia, Constantinople, or Poland, or such a marriage would 
never have been allowed. The Russians do not forget, 
though we do, that the Prince has Polish blood in his 
veins ; and as a soldier who has won battles, is with many 
Poles a favourite candidate for the throne which, if the 
great war comes off, may once again be set up in a larger 
Poland. The Czar, therefore, may be angry enough to 
forget policy, and to relax that resistance to his own war 
party which has hitherto been one of the guarantees for 
peace. ‘Those are solid reasons for hesitating to sanction 
the proposed betrothal, which the Chancellor is right in 
pressing; but then, there are reasons of nearly equal weight 
on the other side. The Hohenzollerns have to be con- 
sidered as well as the Romanoffs, and it is naturally 
almost intolerable to the former to think that the 
Czar should interfere with a marriage which exclusively 
concerns themselves, and of which, whether for romantic 
or other reasons, they heartily approve. Their family pride 
must be deeply wounded, more especially as they may 
be impressed with ideas which only agree with Prince 
Bismarck’s in their ultimate object. Both desire peace ; 
but is concession carried to the verge of subservience the 
way to secure it? The Emperor of Germany may fairly 
argue that he has a right to disregard such interference ; 
that the best way to deal with the Russian Court is to show 
utter independence of its unreasonable desires; and that 
Prince Bismarck, in resigning on such a ground, shows a 
self-will inconsistent with his usual attitude of devotion to 
the dynasty. If the Imperial family are bound to think 
first of the interests of Germany, so is Prince Bismarck ; 
and it cannot be to her interest that im an hour 
of storm and stress, he should quit the helm of affairs 
because the Emperor and Empress are a little over-swayed 
by parental affection. His resignation is all the more 
objectionable, because the Emperor is so ill that any 
pressure upon him has an air of oppression, and must throw 
upon him responsibilities which, however capable he may 
be, must seriously increase, even if they do not exasperate 
the grave malady which still threatens, urgently threatens, 
an invaluable life. That does not seem to us an un- 
reasonable line of thought, even if we admit, as doubtless 
all Courts and statesmen admit, that personal feelings must 
never override the interests of a great community. 

We trust and believe that, however the struggle may 
end, Prince Bismarck will withdraw his resignation. 
That event, even if it alarmed Russia, would un- 
doubtedly encourage France, and would inspire all 
the men who govern Europe with a feeling of deep 
anxiety. No one could take up all the threads of Prince 
Bismarck’s policy, and the Empress Victoria, who would 
succeed to much of his influence, is in international politics 
an unknown quantity. The German people, too, and the 
German Army would be greatly disheartened ; and it is in 
their resolute patience and confidence in themselves that 
the strongest security for peace exists. If they grow 
alarmed, war is inevitable; and with a sick Emperor, a 
new Chancellor, Russia irritated, and France on the edge 
of a revolution, alarm in a country exposed on two 
sides would be more than justifiable. We hope, therefore, 
to hear that the resignation has been withdrawn, though, 
offered as it has been at such a time, it must leave behind 
it a soreness not conducive to the energetic co-operation 
and harmonious confidence of the trio who now rule 
Germany. The strong element of craft in Prince Bis- 
marck has always prevented us from giving him the 
full admiration he extorts from all worshippers of suc- 
cess; but anything is better than that Europe at such a 
crisis as this should fall into incapable or even enfeebled 
hands. If the Emperor Frederick were well, he might guide 
Central Europe without his Chancellor, and perhaps, in 
spite of the terrible complications of the position, secure 
a lasting peace; but Providence has not been pleased to 
grant him the needful vitality ; and confusion, uncertainty, 
or even hesitation in the councils of Germany, might be 
fatal. So far as any human being is responsible for the 
present situation—and that is not very far—Prince Bis- 
marck is responsible, and it is best that the solution should 
be left to his clear brain and determined will. Incapacity 





at such a moment might produce greater evils even than 
unscrupulousness. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE LIBERAL 
UNIONISTS. 


M® CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at Birmingham on 

Thursday, in proposing to form a new Association 
of Liberal Unionists as seceders from the Birmingham 
Liberal Association, where the influence of the Liberal] 
Unionists has been all but obliterated, is a final answer to 
the idle gossip about his wish to be received back into the 
ranks of the Home-rulers. Mr. Chamberlain is not waver- 
ing in his resistance to Home-rule. He is firmer in that 
policy than ever, and more convinced than ever that he 
can carry with him a very large number, if not the great 
majority, of those municipal politicians who really hold 
the keys of the position in such a place as Birmingham. 
Nor is his secession from the Birmingham Liberal Associa- 
tion in any sense a peevish and irritable secession. It 
is caused by discovering that the Liberal Unionists, who 
are very strong in Birmingham,—so strong that they carry 
easily most of the Parliamentary divisions of the town,— 
are no longer represented on the Committees of the Liberal 
Association in any fair proportion to their strength. In- 
deed, according to Mr. Chamberlain, it is only by accident 
that Liberal Unionists have not been excluded altogether 
from those Committees. We do not say that this is a 
matter to be complained of, unless it was brought about, 
as Mr. Chamberlain seems to think that in some cases it 
has been, by unfair means. We must all recognise frankly 
that the leading aim of the policy of Mr. Gladstone is 
utterly opposed to the leading aim of the Liberal 
Unionists, and we feel just as little disposed to complain 
because the Gladstonians refuse to be hampered by 
our dislike to their policy, as we should be disposed 
to recognise any justice in a Gladstonian complaint that 
we do not admit Gladstonians into the Liberal Union 
Association. There is no reason that we know of why the 
two wings of the party should not associate freely in the 
various Liberal Clubs, as Mr. John Morley thinks with us 
that they ought to do. He hopes from it a rather large 
harvest of conversions to Irish Home-rule. We hope from 
it a rather large harvest of conversions to the principle of 
the Legislative Union. Whether he is right or we, it is 
perfectly reasonable that in social associations like Clubs 
the two parties should meet freely and talk the matter 
out. But it does not follow from this that when the 
immediate object is action and not discussion, the 
two parties should not act separately, instead of mutually 
embarrassing each other by a wholly futile attempt 
to act together. For our part, we think that the Home- 
rule Liberals are quite right in getting rid of Liberal 
Unionists in all their executive work, just as we should 
think it utterly absurd to admit Home-rulers to any execu- 
tive organisation for effecting the ends of the Unionist 
Party. As the two sections of Liberals are for the present 
doing their very best to move in opposite directions, it is 
absurd to keep themselves yoked together by any practical 
tie that impedes free movement. 

Mr. Chamberlain is not only acting very wisely in 
starting a Liberal Unionist Association in Birmingham, but 
is especially wise in giving it the stamp of true and even 
minute localism. The great difficulty of the Unionist 
position has been the difficulty in getting at the heart of 
local politics. Municipal organisations are, as Mr. Cham- 
berlain has always had the insight to recognise, the true 
schools for Parliamentary politicians. It was through his 
influence in the Municipality of Birmingham that Mr. 
Chamberlain rose to be the power he is in the Empire. 
And what has happened in Mr. Chamberlain’s own career 
will happen more and more frequently in the career of 
younger statesmen as time goes on. If the Liberal 
Unionists are to succeed in penetrating the democracy 
with a profound dread of a Particularism such as the Par- 
nellites demand, they can only do it by permeating all the 
smaller local organisations with a thorough mastery of 
their principles; and that is precisely what we have not as 
yet sufficiently attempted. Indeed, neither party has 
attempted it. The Gladstonians are united chiefly by 
their unbounded confidence in the great man who has 
brought forward his policy of Home-rule for Ireland. The 
Liberal Unionists are united chiefly by their respect for 
either Lord Hartington, or Mr. Bright, or Mr. Chamberlain, 
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or Sir Henry James, or some others of the group who have 
declared against any attempt to undermine the influence 
and authority of the Imperial Parliament. Neither side 
has as yet succeeded in getting the smaller politicians to 
understand the issue as they understood, for instance, the 
issue, “ Protection v. the cheap loaf,” or the issue, “ Shall 
we support the Turks in massacring the Bulgarians ?” 
Nor will it be possible to get that issue truly popularised 
without the sort of elaborate subdivision of local organisa- 
tion which Mr. Chamberlain is now proposing in Birming- 
ham, and which we heartily hope that he will be able 
to effect. It is in the wards of our cities, in the 
village associations of our counties, and there alone, that 
such issues as this can be effectually expounded so as to 
consolidate the constitutional convictions of the democracy 
of Great Britain. That was the way in which the United 
States were won to make head against the Secessionists, 
for that was the way in which the original Constitution of 
the United States was so endeared to the people, that they 
came to regard it as a sort of blasphemy to talk against the 
Union. If we are to succeed in making Britons feel just 
the same concerning the Legislative Union with Ireland, we 
must go the same way to work; and Mr. Chamberlain 
deserves the most cordial gratitude from every Liberal 
Unionist for devoting the splendid vigour of which he has 
given US SO remarkable an example, to leading the way in 
this great enterprise. 





PROFESSOR DICEY ON THE NEW JACOBINISM. 

TE wish every leading politician in England would 
W read the paper in this month’s Contemporary by 
Professor A. Dicey, called “New Jacobinism and Old 
Morality.” He would find in it arguments for a whole 
Recess of speeches. Mr. Dicey believes, quite justly, that 
the strongest force stili directing Englishmen is moral feel- 
ing, the feeling which induced England to wage the Great 
War at the beginning of this century; to abolish slavery 
at a cost of twenty millions; to take off all taxes on the 
food of the people; and to reject, under the most painful 
and severe temptation, every persuasion to assist the 
Southern States in a contest which had for its object the 
perpetuation of black slavery. So believing, he tries the 
new Jacobinism now rearing its head in this country by the 
test of morality, and endeavours to prove, with all his ac- 
customed logical lucidity, that it is, like the elder Jacobinism, 
tainted with ideas that are essentially immoral. It assumes, 
for example, like the old highwaymen, Dick Turpin and 
Claude Duval, that there is no law prescribing absolute 
honesty, that theft is not theft when committed either on 
arich man ora bad one. The very essence of the whole 
Gladstonian argument as to evictions is, that the rent of a 
bad landlord ought to be taken away; that if he is a piti- 
less man, the “ Plan of Campaign” is moral; that if a 
tenant is very poor, another tenant who is rich has a right 
to protect him by refusing to the owner the money justly 
owing from himself. Home-rulers assume that slander is 
no positive offence, but only an offence when the victim is a 
small man, and tolerate the men who consciously employ 
that poisoned weapon, if only they confine its effects to the, 
great servants of the State. They assume that obedience 
to law is only a moral obligation when the law suits your 
taste, and pardon violent resistance to it, if only the man 
who resists can plead a pitiful excuse. They assume that 
Christian charity compels toleration for criminals, if the 
criminals belong to the great corporation of the poor, and 
hold that right in the peasant which in the shopkeeper they 
pronounce fraud. They deny, in direct opposition to the 
teaching of Christ, that a citizen can be morally bound 
by the laws of an alien ruler; and, finally, they accept 
the darkest doctrine of all, the doctrine which, if pushed 
to its logical conclusion, would justify assassination, the 
doctrine hidden in Danton’s famous question,—‘‘ Was, 
then, their blood so pure ?” The passage in which Mr. Dicey 
unfolds his view upon this division of the subject is one of 
the most powerful to be found in what is now the extensive 
literature of Unionism :— 

“Departure from the severe and fixed rule of impersonal law, 
enthrones the capricious reign of popular favouritism; the old 
evil of privileged and of disfranchised classes which it was the 
best work of democracy to destroy, revives under a new form. 
That a Member of Parliament who, in obedience to popular senti- 
ment, violates the law should be treated as a criminal is shocking ; 
to put him on his trial betrays the baseness of the Government; 
to convict him shows the corruption of the Bench; to put him like 
other prisoners to the picking of oakum is an outrage on morality. 





So strong is the force of emotion that democrats forget the first 
principles of democracy, and rhetorically foam with rage because 
a criminal who is a gentleman is treated with the same severity as 
a criminal who is a half-starved pauper. <A rough, again, who 
maims a policeman is always an asserter of freedom. A farmer 
who refuses to pay his rent is always a village Hampden; an 
eviction is invariably an act of injustice; ruffians and tenants 
are always in the right, constables or landlords are always in the 
wrong. The leniency of political sentimentalists towards suffering 
poverty has in it a touch of humanity, if not of virtue. Not so 
much can be said for the moral proscription of the wealthy, and 
of every man engaged in protecting the legal rights of the rich. 
Here we see, in its worst form, that contempt for the rights of 
individuals to freedom, to character, and to property, which is the 
essential vice of revolutionary ethics. ‘ Blood is flowing, but is the 
blood so pure?’ This is the hideous question which opened the 
tragedy of the French Revolution. Is boycotting worse than ex- 
clusive dealing ? Are not the landlords of Ireland tainted with 
hereditary guilt? Are the outrages of to-day worse than the out- 
rages of *98? Is it well to denounce the oppression, say, of the 
Curtins, when insults to innocent women represent the wrath of 
an injured people against their oppressors? Are the lives or limbs 
of constables so very sacred? Need any one pity the tortures of 
sheriffs’ officers or of bailiffs ? These are the inquiries suggested 
directly or indirectly by the doctors of the new morality ; they con- 
tain in themselves the answers which will be given by our political 
casuists. But it is an error to talk of a new morality. Thesystem 
of revolutionary ethics is no phenomenon of to-day ; its immediate 
parentage is to be found among the French revolutionists. Ninety 
years have passed since some of its features were painted in words 
which have an eternal significance.” 

Can any reasonable man, unaffected by party passion, 
affirm that in those terrible sentences Mr. Dicey strains the 
truth, unless, indeed, in omitting to press the qualification 
that many of the English, as of the French Jacobins, are 
unconscious of the criminality of their opinions, and honestly 
believe themselves only actuated by benevolence when, like 
the Terrorist Judge, they tell a suitor who claims property 
by immemorial prescription,—* If you have had it so long, 
it is time your poor neighbour had his turn”? Is there a 
voter in the Kingdom who opposes the Crimes Act, or 
approves forcible resistance to eviction, or refuses compen- 
sation to landlords, who is not at heart impelled by a secret 
sympathy with the Jacobin faith that “the rich have no 
rights to property which the poor are bound to respect,” and 
that if the rich are also greedy, the moral law ceases, for those 
who contract with them, to be morally binding? Or is there 
a New Radical who, if he searches his own mind, will not 
allow that to him, in some degree, emotion is of itself 
sacred ? What else does he mean when he talks of the 
“sreat heart of the people,” which cried aloud for 
Barabbas? Mr. Dicey, at all events, has no doubt of the 
true answer. ‘To a sentimentalist, passion, emotion, 
violence of act or of feeling, are their own justification. 
To him, popular impulsiveness savours of divine inspira- 
tion ; insurrection is the exercise of a natural right; the 
excited clamour of a mob is the true utterance of the 
frenzied enthusiasm of the people. Thousands or tens of 
thousands of workmen collected in Hyde Park engage 
the interest, and therefore the sympathy, of your Jacobin 
far more keenly than do the unseen multitudes of quiet 
and hard-working citizens who make up the nation. To 
an enthusiast, the crowd are the people; this very fact 
makes it the duty of every just man to proclaim that the 
crowd, like every other class, has no authority against the 
State.” 

Mr. Dicey passes on to an application of his principles 
to politics and persons, in which we will not to-day follow 
him, for we want to consider how far it is probable 
that the new Jacobinism is in accordance with the per- 
manent and, so to speak, historical character of the British 
people. If it is, we may be on the eve of enormous changes, 
or of a political struggle which will divide the parties as 
they are divided on the Continent; if it is not, the new 
phase of feeling is transitory, and after effecting some modi- 
fications, good and bad, in society, will speedily pass away. 
There is no question in politics which is more perplexed, or 
on which the evidence is more imperfect. There are, 
however, some facts which, taken together, would tend to 
show that the people are not Jacobin, that though they 
may by degrees modify many things, particularly in the 
way of setting aside caste ideas—a process certainly going 
on, as we see in the reception of the County Bill—they 
intend still, so far as they know it, to adhere to the 
old morality. We note that they will not tolerate 
in England what they condone in Ireland—in other 
words, when they see the facts under their eyes, they 
adhere to the old ways, and are not ready to rob the 
greedy, or murder the bad, or make of the poor an 
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aristocracy privileged to defy the law. We note that 
Unionism, as it is called—that is, devotion to the old 
morality—has grown perceptibly stronger since the Jacobin 
element in the New Radicalism made itself more manifest. 
We note that the English friends of the Irish Terrorists 
have a great reluctance to formulate their views when 
speaking in England; that they like to make of Ireland a 
special case, and instead of laying down a broad rule, 
indulge themselves with lists of, generally Irish, exceptions. 
We note that the great city in which the most Jacobinical 
papers exist, and which by all European precedent should 
be first penetrated with the new ideas, is of all capitals the 
most essentially Conservative; and we note that in a 
Parliament elected by household suffrage, Jacobinical pro- 
posals are hardly made except for Ireland, and that when 
made, they are defeated by what but for the Irish Members 
would be very heavy majorities. It may be, of course, 
that these signs are deceptive, but they are in accord with 
all the teachings of history. The English people never 
having been dominated except for one momentary period 
by military force, have always been masters of their own 
country, and though they have often been discontented, 
often riotous, and once at least—that is, during the Corn- 
Law agitation—in hot antagonism to the owners of the 
soil, they have never displayed any general spirit of 
the Jacobin type. Mobs have committed outrages, and 
for a moment—in 1838-43—there was a sort of epidemic 
of destruction; but the spontaneous and instinctive cry of 
mobs has never been for equal division, or violent and 
general division of any sort. Nor when freed from English 
restraints have Englishmen suspended the ancient laws. 
Americans do not rob any more than Londoners, and 
Australians have a fierce antipathy to criminals of any 
kind. There has always been a willingness to listen to 
moral counsel, an idea that “right” ought to be done, an 
absence of the notion that because a man occupied this or 
that position, cruelty to him would be pleasant. The non- 
Christian workman who defended Sunday observance on 
the plea that “ God ought to have his rights like anybody 
else,” was nearer, we suspect, to the genuine English feeling 
than the Jacobin, who, if he were ever logical, would say 
that “ God was too great to be entitled to any rights at all,” 
and that the worshippers’ rights were “ now the question 
of the day.” There are facts, no doubt, on the other 
side, especially the position attained by Mr. Labouchere, 
who is avowedly cynical; but there is one on our side 
which it is impossible to get rid of. The extremest 
Radicals, with scarcely an exception—indeed, so far as we 
know, with the exception only of Mr. Labouchere—put for- 
ward their extremest propositions in the name of morality, 
Christianity, and the Higher Law. They never say, ‘ This is 
anti-Christian, and therefore wise and good.’ They rarely 
say openly, ‘This is your interest ;’ and in that reticence 
they acknowledge a belief that the body of the people wish 
to act according to some law of Right. In other words, 
they recognise that a morality still governs the popular 
mind, and that the people, however misguided for a 
moment as to its application, intend this morality to be the 
Christian one. If that is so, the end of the new Jacobinism 
is visible, and is not so very far distant in time. The French 
displayed their usual perception of the logical when they 
decreed that religion must be abolished before Jacobinism 
could fully reign. 


THE PARTITION OF AFRICA. 


OME day or other, the Powers must for the second time 
partition Africa on scientific principles. If they do not, 
we shall have as much blood shed on the Niger and the Zam- 
besi in the twentieth century as was shed in India or in 
America in the eighteenth. As long as the European nations 
have their possessions in Africa as intermixed as the copy- 
holds in a Kentish manor, there is a perpetual risk of war 
from the commercial rivalries and jealousies that come of 
haphazard colonisation. As it is, the provinces and districts 
occupied or laid claim to by the seven European and seven 
native States that hold Africa, are scattered over its eleven 
million square miles of area, and along its fifteen thousand 
miles of coast-line, absolutely at random. Between the 
different possessions of one Power, there is not the slightest 
geographical connection or interdependence. It is mere 
patch-work,—a German square here, then a French, or a 
Portuguese, or an English, and then another German square 
a thousand miles and more away from the first. 





One has only to run one’s eye along the coast-line on a 
map of Africa, to realise vividly this intricacy and con. 
fusion. Let us begin at the Pillars of Hercules, and name 
the possessions of the States as we proceed down the 
Atlantic sea-board. First comes Morocco, which France 
and Spain both claim to be within their respective spheres 
of influence. Then the strip of coast opposite the Canary 
Islands lately annexed by Spain, then French Senegambia 
then British Senegambia, then another piece of French 
Senegambia hemming in the British Colony, then another 
piece of British territory, then Portuguese Senegambia 
then another French settlement, and then Sierra Leone. 
Next comes Liberia, then the French settlements on the 
Gold Coast, and next to them the English portion of the 
Gold Coast, flanked again by seven or eight small French 
settlements scattered over the nominally unappropriated 
coasts of Dahomey. The district containing the mouths 
of the Niger, possessed by an English Trading Com. 
pany enjoying semi-sovereign rights, comes next, and 
stretches to the Cameroons, where the Germans again 
take up the tale of alternation till the province of 
the French Congo is reached. Another small Portu- 
guese Colony is next. The territory of the International 
Congo Company succeeds this, and is in turn succeeded 
by the Portuguese settlements of Angola and Benguela, 
Next is a German possession, including Angra Pequena, 
and stretching from Cape Frio to the Orange River, broken 
by, or perhaps, to speak more accurately, enveloping, a tiny 
English port at Walvisch Bay. The English possessions 
at the Cape follow, and rounding the Cape, stretch up to 
Sofala and Mozambique, the great Portuguese possessions 
on the East Coast which contain the mouth of the Zambesi. 
The important German settlement which stretches from 
the mouth of the Rovuma River to a point north of Zan- 
zibar, and includes the famous mountain of Kilimandjaro, 
comes next; and then follows an English possession in- 
tended to afford access to the great lake Victoria Nyanza. 
Next to this comes the longest piece of unappropriated 
African coast, which runs for over a thousand miles round 
Cape Guardafui to Berbera on the Gulf of Aden, where 
begins a recent British acquisition stretching as far as Zeyla. 
Bordering on this new acquisition is the French settlement 
of Obok, and next it the Italian protectorate which reaches 
to Massowah. From Massowah to the borders of Tripoli the 
coast belongs to Egypt, and so must be classed as within 
the sphere of English influence. Tripoli, Egypt’s Western 
neighbour, belongs nominally to Turkey, but is prac- 
tically claimed in reversion by Italy. Next to Tripoli 
come Tunis and Algiers, in the hands of France, and thus 
is concluded the record of the different and conflicting 
influences that hem-in Africa. If we remember the shape 
of Africa, and recollect, also, that all the Powers owning 
or protecting the coasts are each from their various points 
of vantage straining towards the interior, and endeavouring 
to acquire exclusive rights in its healthful highlands, its 
rich river valleys, and its lakes with fertile and populous 
shores, it would be shutting our eyes to all the teachings 
of history to suppose that there will not be some day or 
other a fierce and persistent conflict for the possession of 
the markets of the interior. 

It is easy to suggest a hundred causes of dispute. One par- 
ticularly fertile of difficulties may be stated as an example. 
Say that there are two German coast provinces, with a 
Portuguese Colony also on the coast sandwiched between 
them. The temptation offered to the two German Colonies 
to stretch out their hands and make them meet behind the 
back of the Colony that lies between, thus cutting that 
Colony off from all access to the interior, is almost irre- 
sistible. Who can doubt that the Power that possesses the 
threatened dependency, if it is strong enough, will fight 
for an open road to the interior? It may be argued, 
however, that the embracing Colonies will be prevented by 
respect for the rights of their neighbour from making a 
movement of the kind we have suggested. We cannot 
think it safe to rely upon such self-denial. History shows 
plenty of instances to the contrary. It was the endeavour 
of the French to push at the same moment down from 
Canada and up from Louisiana along the Valley of the 
Mississippi, and thus to shut out the New England States 
from all chance of reaching the Pacific, that made the 
English and the colonists fight so persistently to wrest 
Canada from France. The moment that African interests 
—and that moment may not be long delayed—become 
important enough, we are pretty sure to hear of attempts 
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at cutting off a neighbouring Power from the road to the 
interior of the Continent. Indeed, it is said that even now 
France contemplates joining her post at Sego, on the Upper 
Niger, with her Algerian Provinces by a Trans-Saharian 
railway. The result of such a proceeding would evidently 
be to cut off from extension inland the recently acquired 
Spanish possession on the coast opposite the Canary 
Islands. Morocco would in the same way be prevented 
from expanding towards the interior. To put another case : 
if the Portuguese Colonies of Benguela on the West 
and Mozambique on the East were to join hands, as there 
seems good reason to think they are inclined to do, they 
might cut off the English settlements at the Cape from 
all intercourse with the central regions of Africa. That such 
fears as to Portuguese action are no mere fables, may be 
seen from a letter published in the Times of Wednesday, 
headed “ The Portuguese in East Africa.” It seems that 
the Portuguese are actually pursuing the policy of closing 
the navigation of the Zambesi, which Livingstone de- 
scribed as the door into Africa. For many years English- 
men have navigated these waters, and done much, while 
establishing missionary and commercial stations, to put 
down the slave-trade. Now the Portuguese, apparently, 
are going to forbid trading to any but their own subjects. 
If this policy is to be carried out, it will only be another 
step for them to claim the right to cut off our great 
South African settlements from all intercourse with the 
interior. 

Surely the best way to stop all such troubles and diffi- 
culties would be for the Great Powers concerned in the 
matter to meet again in Conference, and partition Africa ; or, 
if that is too coarse a way of putting it, to set out exactly the 
limits of the sphere of influence to be enjoyed by each of 
them. It is easy to sketch the sort of arrangement which 
might be arrived at. To begin with, France might be 
given Morocco, and Italy Tripoli, while English influence 
might be recognised as paramount in Egypt and the whole 
African littoral of the Red Sea. Next, England might with- 
draw entirely from the West Coast, and confine her influence 
to the East, taking in exchange the German possessions on 
the coast off Zanzibar. Germany, as compensation, might 
receive the Congo State, French Congo, and the Portuguese 
Colony of Benguela and Angola,—an arrangement which 
would give her a compact territory stretching from the 
Cameroons to Cape Frio. Portugal might keep her present 
East Coast possessions, and receive in addition the mouths 
and lower valley of the Niger, the valley of the Benue, 
and the coasts of the Gulf of Guinea as far as Sierra 
Leone. Senegambia, Portuguese and British, would fall 
to France, as would also the territory now claimed by Spain 
between Senegal and Morocco. Spain might receive compen- 
sation by being allotted the German territory running from 
Cape Frio to the mouth of the Orange River. Of course, such 
map-making sounds fantastic. Still, we believe that only 
m some such understanding is a safe solution of the African 
question to be found. The plan we have sketched could, of 
course, be improved immensely. We only sketch it by way 
of illustration, and because it embodies what we cannot help 
believing to be two necessary principles for the final settle- 
ment of Africa. To begin with, under it no Power obtains 
territory on both sides of Africa, and therefore no Power 
could form a belt of territory across the Continent, and so 
monopolise the benefits of the interior and close it to com- 
mercial development. Then there is no dovetailing of 
territory, and thus there could be no cutting off. Whether 
or not such a Congress will ever meet, who shall say ? 
Perhaps another year may see the European Powers in the 
death-throes of a struggle that may so exhaust them, that 
for fifty years all thought of enterprise in Africa may be 
utterly out of the question. 





THE REORGANISATION OF THE ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


» Ser fortnightly show of the Royal Horticultural 

Society was held for the first time at the London 
Scottish Drill-Hall, James Street, Westminster.” This 
unpretending bit of news, copied from the gardening papers 
of last week, is really the closing sentence in a chapter of 
the history of Western London. In the middle seventies, 
or thereabouts, the dwellers in two lines of houses, Queen’s 
Gate and Prince’s Gate, had what amounted to the 
exclusive use of a lordly pleasure-ground, which by a con- 





ance of science. The Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1851 had assigned them the land; the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society had turned it into a garden. Flower- 
shows, indeed, were held at intervals, and on these occasions 
the fashionable world of South Kensington was invaded 
for a few hours by a crowd of country-cousins and amateur 
or working gardeners. Ordinarily, however, the grounds 
were given up to croquet on week-days, and to saunters 
under the scanty shade of the growing trees on Sundays. 
Each house had its own corner in the gardeners’ sheds, in 
which balls and mallets lived by night, while by day the 
nursery, the schoolroom, and the drawing-room kept 
them successively in use. The whole place looked 
like what, in fact, it was, the private garden—nominally 
of all who chose to pay four guineas a year, really 
of such of the subscribers as happened to live in 
the opposite houses. The habitual frequenters of the 
gardens behaved very well. If the children occasion- 
ally destroyed the flowers in the borders, they contributed 
more than an equivalent in life and colour. The older 
people showed no resentment at the horticultural incur- 
sions which from time to time dislodged them from their 
accustomed lawns. They usually left the exhibition tents 
to those who cared for them, and either stayed away or 
amused themselves by criticising the strange costumes 
and stranger looks of the rural visitors. Altogether, for 
those who had the luck to live near them, the Horti- 
cultural Gardens were a very pleasant oasis in what 
was even then becoming a vast and ordered brick- 
field. 

To the permanence of this agreeable arrangement there 
was only one thing wanting. The Commissioners of 1851 
were not disposed to inquire too curiously into the precise 
services which the Horticultural Gardens rendered to 
science. But as years went on, they did inquire into 
certain payments which the Horticultural Society had 
agreed to make, but—except, we believe, for one bright 
exceptional year—had not made. If the Society could 
have approached the Commissioners half-yearly with the 
full tale of money in its hand, it might very possibly have 
been in South Kensington still. But this was just what 
the Society could not do. Like an Irish tenant, it could 
“live and thrive” on somebody else’s land, provided 
that nothing was charged for the use of it. The South 
Kensington Garden had that common defect of gardens, 
—it cost a great deal more than it brought in. It was 
emphatically not “the garden that paid the rent.” Fora 
time the Commissioners were long-suffering. They did not 
want the land for other purposes, and while that state of 
things lasted, they were willing that the Horticultural 
Society should have it. Then came the epoch of annual ex- 
hibitions, and the grounds underwent a lamentable change. 
They ceased to constitute the private garden of the neigh- 
bouring householders; they were thronged with crowds 
of sightseers for twelve hours every day. The permission 
to make one of the crowd, which was all the practically 
evicted Fellows received in exchange, was but a poor com- 
pensation for the power of escaping from a crowd which 
a Fellow’s ticket had once given them. Even this, how- 
ever, was not long left to them. Each year the Com- 
missioners offered less and less, until at last the exhibi- 
tions came to an end, and the scheme of an Imperial 
Institute gave even the reduced area of the gardens an 
immediate value. The falling fortunes of the Society had 
had their natural result in a continually lessening sub- 
scription-list ; and as the demands of the Commissioners 
rose, the ability of the Society to meet them declined in 
proportion. The crisis was prolonged and recurrent, but 
it worked itself out at last, and the nominal connection 
between the Horticultural Society and South Kensington 
came to an end with the year 1887. Hence the spectacle 
of the Society hiding its diminished head in James Street, 
Westminster, subsisting on a precarious arrangement with 
the London Scottish Volunteers, and obliged to identify the 
new home for its flower-shows by the addition, “ near the 
Army and Navy Stores.” 

Yet even in this its low estate there is consolation. Its 
instalment at South Kensington was to the Society what 
the conversion of Constantine was to the Church. It 
gave it splendour, it gaye it position, it gave it the sup- 
port of eminent names, and the presence of great people. 
But all this was secured at the sacrifice of much of its 
original purpose. During its stay at South Kensington, 
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scientific character, and more and more came to be re- 
garded as merely one among the many lounging-places 
provided for fashionable London. Its true work went on, 
indeed, in its old garden at Chiswick, but it went on in a 
maimed way. The income, the staff, the labour, the 
appliances that the Society commanded, were all absorbed 
by the necessity of keeping the South Kensington Garden 
in order, and of filling the huge conservatory and the 
numberless flower-beds with decorative plants. What did 
the Fellows, who only wanted to see. the lawns on which 
they amused themselves constantly green, and the beds 
which relieved the gravel-walks constantly bright, care 
whether scientific experiments were being crippled at 
Chiswick, or whether the Society was gradually losing 
all its hold wpon such of its members as did not happen to 
live within sight of the Albert Hall? Long ago, when 
the South Kensington fever was at its height, there were 
wise men who foretold all that has since come to pass, 
who warned the Society that it could not stay at South 
Kensington for ever, and pointed out that, in the trae 
interests of horticulture, it would have been well if it had 
never come there. So long as there was a chance of this 
prediction being falsified, the moral that accompanied it was 
uttered to deaf ears. Now, however, that it has been fulfilled 
to the very letter, there are evident signs that the lesson is 
being laid to heart. A new class of fellowship has been 
started, chiefly at the instance, again and again renewed, 
of Mr. G. F. Wilson; and the Council seem at last 
aware that it is only by appealing to that larger 
public which cares nothing for fashion and a great deal 
for flowers, that the Society can be set on its legs. 

That in this way it can be set on its legs, we have no 
doubt. Since its original foundation, the number of persons 
to whom such a Society appeals has increased a hundred- 
fold. The habit into which busy men have so largely fallen, 
of living some way out, not of London only, but of every 
large town, has multiplied the opportunities for gardening, 
and with the opportunities has come the taste. What the 
owners of gardens want is some centre to which to look 
for information, encouragement, and the knowledge that 
comes of well-calculated experiment. They will not pay 
much for this; but we believe that if they were sure of 
getting it, they would think it cheap at a guinea a year. 
The Chiswick Garden is very well adapted for its proper 
work,—the work, that is, of growing rare plants, or common 
plants under new conditions. In both these ways some- 
thing of interest might always be in progress there, some- 
thing that would well repay even the hasty visits of busy 
men, or of men only in London for a day or two. There 
would be no need for the Society to go to the expense of 
publishing “ Transactions.” The gardening papers would 
be glad to print a weekly bulletin from Chiswick, and 
in this way every member of the Society would know 
what precise services his guinea was doing to horti- 
culture. Some place in London would, no doubt, be 
wanted for periodical flower-shows, and this might easily 
be made a centre of very great interest to all lovers 
of flowers. During one at least of the series of Inter- 
national Exhibitions formerly held at South Kensington, 
there was a permanent show of cut flowers provided by 
some of the leading nurserymen, which was of great use 
in helping amateurs to name their own plants, to compare 
the results of their culture with those of large gardens, 
and to know which of the many advertised new plants, or 
plants which have been reintroduced after falling out of 
cultivation, are really worth growing. We are persuaded 
that a continuous exhibition of this kind would be of real 
interest and real use, while its cost would be comparatively 
trifling. 

Only, to do all this, money is wanted, and though a 
guinea is quite enough for each Fellow to pay, it is only 
enough on the assumption that there are a great many 
Fellows to pay their guinea. There is now a really good 
chance that the Horticultural Society may do thoroughly 
that good work which as yet it has done imperfectly ; but, 
to enable it to do it, there must bea large influx of support 
on the new terms. If those who, with very good reason, 
have not thought the Society worth supporting when it 
was burdened by its liabilities at South Kensington, do 
not come forward now that it is happily rid of those 
liabilities, it must die a lingering death ; and this would, 
we are certain, be a real injury to a branch of science 
which is every day becoming more popular and more 
useful. 





THE MOUNTAIN-ACCESS AND FOOTPATH BILI, 
FOR WALES. 


R. BRYCE, whose Mountain-Access Bill for Scotland 
has been blocked in three Sessions, has apparently 
kindled enthusiasm in other parts of the United Kingdom, 
It is evident that though the red-deer is absent, and the 
grouse-drives in Wales have not so entirely taken possession 
of the Principality as they appear to have obtained empire 
in the Highlands, the rivers in Wales have ceased largely 
to be at the service of the public who are followers of Isaac 
Walton, and the tourists and residents have felt the iron 
hand of proprietorship turn them off their old cross. 
country and hill-side walks on to the hard high-roads. It 
is only in the nature of things that the same cry which Mr, 
Bryce gave utterance to from rest-seeking and educated 
Britain by his Scotch Mountain-Access Bill, should now be 
finding a voice in Wales through the mouths of Mr. Ellis, 
M.P., and his coadjutors, Mr. W. Abraham and Mr. Bowen 
Rowlands. Recreation, scientific and artistic study, are 
each year becoming more a vital national necessity. The 
great rich may seek these abroad; the great poor must find 
them within the borders of their own country. 

Whatever be the fate of Mr. Ellis’s Bill for Wales, it is as 
certain as day follows night that the time will come when 
in a densely packed community such as industrial England 
is, the right to walk over the wastes and uncultivated parts 
of their native land for art, for science, for recreation, and, 
under strictest obligation not to damage the soil or the 
property in a true sense of the owner, the proprietor, or 
tenant of the soil, will be legalised. If Mr. Ellis errs, he 
errs in not making his Bill general. We are not believers 
in piecemeal legislation; but Mr. Ellis probably feels that 
the great mass of those who seek rest and refreshment 
from the industrial centres need special protection from 
head-quarters, inasmuch as coming to their recreation- 
grounds for a time only, they have no power to defend 
themselves against the path-obstructor or the river-closer ; 
and Mr. Ellis is right in his assertion that the special 
haunts of the tourists need the very special attention of 
our Legislature, seeing that national well-being is at stake. 
We have often wondered how it came to pass that the 
English Lake District, with its sturdy champions for the 
nation’s best interest as far as rest and recreation go, should 
have been so long in following the example Mr. Bryce set 
them. And we can assure them that if a moderate Bill 
were framed to secure access to the Fells of Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland—such access as is now liberally 
accorded in most instances, but which we hear is threatened 
in some quarters and denied in others—they would have 
the gratitude of England and the backing of most men of 
common-sense in the House. For the Lake District Fells 
are without grouse for the most part, and the red-deer 
have ceased to be. 

Mr. Ellis is, we confess, bold. After the passing of his 
Act, the public shall have right of access “ to mountain- 
land, moor or waste land, and access to, and power to walk 
along, the bed or bank of any river, stream, or lake, or to 
ride in any boat, coracle, or canoe upon any river or lake 
for the purposes of recreation, ‘wimberry’ gathering, 
scientific inquiry, sketching, or antiquarian research.” 
Land under tillage, orchards, gardens, plantations of young 
trees are excepted. Streams through private domains, or 
ornamental water, or any land forming part of garden or 
pleasure-grounds, are, of course, protected. The trespass 
law is still to be in force, and we are of opinion that the 
more liberty given, the wiser it will be to make trespass 
laws more stringent, and to strengthen the hands of the 
Magistrates in dealing with bond-fide harm done to the land- 
owner or tenant by the trespasser ; we would schedule many 
ferns and local flora as being the bond-fide property of the 
owner of the soil, only removable, root and all, by his leave 
or under penalty. 

As regards footpaths in Wales, Mr. Ellis would open to 
the public any well-defined footway used, occasionally or 
otherwise, by visitors or neighbours during each of any five 
consecutive years within the last preceding forty-mine 
before the passing of the Act. No person who traverses 
such a path or removes obstructions thereon, shall be 
liable for trespass. Any ratepayer within ten miles of 
an obstructed pathway shall have power to summons 
the obstructor before the County-Court, notice of the 
proceedings being advertised in the local papers for two 
successive weeks before the day of hearing. The County- 
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Court Judge will decide and award costs. Mr. Ellis is 
right here, inasmuch as he will render protective legislation 
cheap and local. 

Mr. Ellis further proposes to make the “ diversion” of 

aths or highways more difficult by insisting on greater 
publicity as to the transaction, and by giving a local veto 
to Vestries, or Local Boards, or Urban or Rural Sanitary 
Authorities within ten miles of the pathway that is to be 
diverted. He further proposes to grant facilities for the 
yequisitionists who wish to improve a pathway by erecting 
stiles or gates on other property than their own. We are 
pound to think that the requisitionists should be compelled 
to undertake the maintenance of such stiles or more 
convenient gates. 

Lastly, Mr. Ellis’s Bill aims at entitling the users of a 
pathway not only to right of passage, but also to light, to 
air, and to scenery, unless it can be shown that obstruc- 
tions to these are for the improvement of an adjoining 
residence, or for purposes of trade, science, or commerce, 
or with the sanction of the County-Court. Mr. Ellis has in 
his mind the retaliatory dog-in-the-manger spirit which, if 
beaten in a lawsuit, will sometimes admit passage across 
land, but passage only, and will block out light and air and 
scene, rather than allow to passers-by the enjoyment of 
more than their strict legal rights. But Mr. Ellis in this 
demand has evidently forgotten that we advertise nowadays 
on a large scale, and that for purposes of trade any great 
advertiser may, with his hoardings, spoil our prospect. 
Yet even America, with all its gigantic landscape-marring 
advertisement business, is in the main with Mr. Ellis here. 
And in America men do not build out the views from 
passers-by, and give larger pleasure in the suburbs of their 
towns, and in the arrangement of their private garden- 
grounds, by permission to foot-passengers to peep and enjoy 
the flowers and scene, than we in liberal England some- 
times allow. Mr. EHllis’s Bill is bold; but he is at any rate 
a pioneer in the cause cf the public good. The new County 
Boards, as well as the waste places, may be one day glad of 
him. 








THE “OPTIMISM OF HUMAN NATURE.” 
ye LIDDON, in preaching on the Resurrection in his 

Easter-Day sermon, explained the cruel disappointment 
which our Lord’s crucifixion caused to disciples who had often 
heard him predict his death, by referring to that “ optimism 
of human nature” which will not recognise the signs of 
an event the occurrence of which would be unwelcome to 
them. Canon Liddon illustrated this by saying that though to 
impartial spectators the approaching collapse or ruin of a great 
cause or institution is made plain by a considerable number 
of convergent evidences, those who cannot bear to believe that 
the cause is to collapse, that the institution is to fall into 
ruins, go on explaining away the unfavourable tokens, till at 
last they are almost taken by surprise when the crash comes. 
And it is the same, he said, with friends and relatives 
who cannot bear to face the signs of a fatal illness. Their 
hearts fight so hard against the dread, that they explain 
away this symptom and that, till the end, when it comes, 
often comes upon them with almost all the shock of 
an utterly unexpected event. We should have regarded 
the first illustration as a good deal better than the 
second. The self-will of man is optimistic or pessimistic 
according as the bright or dark view is identified with his self- 
will. But we greatly doubt whether the affections,—the 
deepest affections of man,—are not far too real to achieve a 
similar self-deception. It may very well be that those who 
are dearest to a man combat his own melancholy views of the 
issue of his illness, partly because they cling to the hope 
of his recovery, partly because they believe that mental 
despondency will accelerate his decline. But we very much 
doubt whether the presage and presentiment of those who fee! 
the deepest desire for the recovery of those they love are not 
always more or less tinged with deep foreboding, when the 
symptoms are really ominous, however much they may try to 
bear up against the current of their natural impressions. Asa 
rule, Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s doctrine as to “ The Wish to Believe ” 
is, we are sure, the true one. Those who care, not for the 
opportunity of deceiving themselves plausibly, but for knowing 
the exact truth, and who would be miserable if they thought 
that they were persuading themselves to take a view that was 
not consistent with the exact truth, see with almost exaggerated 
force everything that tells against their hopes, and are not in 





the least likely to overestimate the significance of that which 
tells in favour of their hopes. On the other hand, when it is 
not of the least importance to the hoper that his hope should 
be founded on a solid basis of fact, when it is sufficient for him 
to have something plausible to say on behalf of the hope which 
he indulges, then, and only then, there is likely to be a good 
deal of shallow optimism in the hopes expressed. And that is, 
no doubt, much oftener the case with the advocates of a falling 
institution than with those whose deepest affections are bound 
up in the life of an individual. The former,—like the supporters 
of the Republic in France, for instance, at the present moment, 
—have identified themselves so distinctly with the success of 
the institution, and have prophesied so often the defeat and 
ruin of its foes, that they are in a sense defending themselves 
against a charge of political incompetence and short-sighted- 
ness when they take an optimistic view of the future, and ignore 
the many signs which present themselves of the institution’s 
decay. The latter, if they be bound up heart and soul with the 
life that is threatened, cannot, if they would, ignore the ominous 
signs which send so sharp a pang through their own hearts, for 
the heart is in this case a prophet truer than the head. But then 
we shall be asked, if this be our view, why the apostles and 
disciples of Christ were not more sensitive than they 
were to the sad predictions of our Lord concerning the 
coming shame and humiliation of his death. We should reply 
that these predictions must have made their full impression 
on our Lord’s disciples, if the view which is accepted, for 
instance, by the author of “ Robert Elsmere” were the true 
one, that there was no sign of superhuman power at all given in 
our Lord’s life, and that those signs of superhuman power 
which are contained in the accounts of that life were all 
imagined in the retrospect. In that case, the constant 
references by our Lord to his coming death and shame would 
have produced their full impression on the disciples’ minds, 
and they would have been quite incapable of an “ optimism ” 
which would have been at once contrary to his own teaching, 
and contradicted by the external notes of his humble and 
purely spiritual career. But the fact being otherwise,—the 
fact being that our Lord’s career was studded thick with the 
greatest and most marvellous indications of a power which 
seemed utterly inconsistent with shame and death,—the 
disciples very naturally allowed their imaginations to feed 
on all those extraordinary facts which favoured their hopes, 
and more or less to ignore all those facts which threatened 
their hopes. The only explanation that we- can con- 
ceive of the little impression made on the disciples of 
Jesus Christ by his predictions of his own death, is that 
they had been so accustomed to see him triumphing over 
the most stupendous obstacles, that they could not conceive his 
being vanquished by any obstacle while the power of God 
declared itself so visibly on his side. Of-course, another 
explanation might be given by the sceptics, namely, that the 
prophecies of death and resurrection were not delivered ex- 
plicitly at all, but were the imperfect recollections of a later 
time when the death had happened and the tradition of a 
resurrection had been generally accepted. But against this ex- 
planation there is the solid, undisputed fact that the eucharistic 
rite was acknowledged from the very first to be an institution 
established in the very act of prophesying a death which 
had not only not then been determined upon, but which was 
up to the very day of the Crucifixion altogether doubtful, 
even if not more or less unlikely, since a mere man in 
the position of Jesus could have had no good reason to 
suppose that Pilate would have allowed the malice of the Jews 
to work its will. The institution of the Eucharist is a monu- 
ment which no historian can ignore that Christ’s solemn 
prophecy of his death did precede any clear evidence that 
that death was at hand; and, that of course, makes it all but 
certain that previous prophecies of the same kind had preceded 
the institution of a rite which even the most sceptical critic 
must suppose to have been long premeditated. It is clear, 
then, that the optimism of the first disciples of Christ was an 
optimism which dwelt more upon the hopes which the displays 
of Christ’s power had fostered in their minds, than it did upon 
the misgivings which Christ’s words of warning and of fore- 
boding had planted there. In other words, that optimism dwelt 
on the more brilliant side of the cause they had adopted, and 
ignored the more depressing side. His disciples c yuld not realise 
that shame, humiliation, pain, death, were the divine avenues 
to a glory far greater than worldly success. An “ optimism” 
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which selected the really best and highest side of our Lord’s life 
on earth for its most emphatic hopes, would have been optimism 
far above the moral level to which Christ’s disciples had attained 
during his stay with them. It would have been the “ optimism ” 
of our Lord himself, not the optimism of those who exclaimed 
with Peter, “ Be it far from thee, Lord; this shall never 
be unto thee.” Like lower forms of human optimism, the 
optimism of the early Christians tended, no doubt, to regard 
that as the “best” element in their good tidings which would 
have won for them the most consideration and influence in 
the external world,—which would have made them the disciples 
of a visible Messiah, instead of the disciples of a crucified 
teacher who had disappeared without any wide recognition. 

Is not all human optimism much of the same kind, 
—optimism which errs at least as much by mistaking 
what is best, as by mistaking the significance of the signs 
which help men to conclude that what they suppose to 
be best will triumph? Democratic optimism, for instance, 
takes for granted that the masses can hardly wish for what 
will be very injurious to themselves,—a much more serious 
mistake than the mistake which usually accompanies it, of 
thinking that whatever the masses seriously wish is sure to 
triumph over all obstructions. So, too, scientific optimism 
makes a much graver mistake when it regards the complete 
triumph of the scientific view of life over the practical view, 
as the very best thing to be hoped for, than it does when 
it regards that triumph as near and secure. And it is 
the same with moral optimism. Much its worst mistakes 
are made not through its confidence in the triumph of 
what it thinks best, but in supposing that to be the best 
part of its work which is not the best,—in preferring, for 
instance, good results which can be measured and numbered, 
and which make a show, to the implanting of a new principle, 
or driving home the fascination of a new ideal,—in preferring 
the test of statistical suecess in spreading, say, total abstinence, 
to the higher test how far the lowest minds have had new 
instincts elicited in them, and the highest have been possessed 
with a new power. The true reason why “optimism” is in the 
very poor repute usually attached to it, why “pessimism” is 
not utterly despised, is just this.—that optimists catch at such 
shallow notions of what is the best for man, not that they 
believe in the final triumph of whatever is the best; and that 
pessimists delight rather to expose the shallowness of the 
optimists, than to make out their own case that everything 
tends from bad to worse. Optimism is usually poor, because 
sanguine men usually regard what glitters most brightly as 
gold, not because they think that true gold will be proved in 
the end to be true gold. Pessimism is sometimes respected 
because melancholy men delight in exposing the plausibilities 
of optimism, not because they indulge in the paradox that the 
poorest metal will in the end supersede refined gold. 





THE LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS. 

HE universality of the idea that animals can talk, and 
that some few human beings have acquired their lan- 
guages, about which Mr. F. G. Frazer discourses in this month’s 
Archeological Review, is curious chiefly for this reason. It is 
a direct contradiction to universal and unbroken human 
experience. Nobody ever did understand the “talk” of beasts 
or birds, or meet anybody who understood it, or obtain any 
evidence worth a straw that it had ever been understood. 
Some of Mr. Atkinson’s Bushmen in South Africa told him, it 
is true, that they understood the talk of the apes to each other ; 
but he did not believe them, or, we imagine, think it probable 
that they believed themselves. The statement was only rudi- 
mentary bragging. Most ideas widely entertained, even that 
of the hibernation of swallows under water, have a basis of 
some sort under them; but this one, though it extends to the 
most diverse families of men, has apparently none. It is one 
of the few instances of pure imagination common to the 
entire human race. Its genesis, however, is not difficult to 
explain, and it has probably not been communicated from one 
tribe to another, but has started up constantly afresh. Beasts 
do roar and bellow and bark and squeak, birds do sing and 
chirp and twitter, and it is certain that some, if not all of the 
sounds they make, are intelligible not only to their own kind, 
but in some limited degree to other animals or birds. The 
rook knows when to fly before the cry of the hawk, and the 
bay of the hound tells the fox of something more than his 





mere presence. Some men living much among animals or birds, 
moreover, learn to know many of their cries, and can tell un 
erringly whether they signify anger, or pleasure, or menace, or 
even perplexity or doubt. It is quite natural, therefore, that early 
men, wholly unaware of any experience other than their own, 
and keenly conscious of their own ignorance, should fancy that 
if they were only wise, they would know what the beasts and 
birds were saying, and thence deduce that those who were 
exceptionally wise did actually know. Solomon, being the 
wisest of mankind, must, they thought, have known, and 
consequently in all legends about Solomon that power is 
attributed to him, with this addition, that he not only compre. 
hended the speech of the inferior tribes of created things, but 
that he could use their tongues himself. His thanks to the 
hoopoes for hovering between him and the sun, which gained 
those birds their feather crowns, but cost them a grand 
massacre, were delivered to them direct, and in clear 
hoopoese. It is probable, too, that a circumstance never 
clearly explained had been observed in very early ages, and 
had been used to create an impression of a mysterious know- 
ledge possessed by individual men. It is quite certain that a 
few persons of either sex have some unexplained attraction for 
beasts, birds, and even bees; that “the creatures,” as Mrs. 
Oliphant calls them, have a special confidence in them, and 
that on occasion they will come at their call. We all know 
people whom dogs will lick at sight; there are children at 
whose call loose horses, otherwise uncatchable, will come back 
to the halter; and there are men who can attract the birds of 
the air. Some years ago, a man used to display that power 
in the Tuileries’ gardens every evening, and so far as could be 
observed, he did not distribute any food. Any man of the 
earlier day possessed of that attraction would be likely to 
exaggerate it, and, like the medicine-men of the Indians of 
to-day, pretend that the beasts brought him information for 
the guidance of the tribes. That would be taken as proof 
positive that some men at least understood beast-talk and 
bird-talk. And there is another reason yet, on which we have 
a word to say. 

Is it not, on the whole, extremely surprising that human 
beings understand so little of the meaning of the sounds made 
by beasts and birds familiar to them for many generations? 
The creatures all utter sounds. They all utter, or at least 
they all seem to utter, the same sounds to express the same 
emotions. The love-cry of the nightingale, the low by which 
a cow recalls a straying calf, the grunt of a pig when it sees 
food, the mew of a cat who wants the door opened—that is, wants 
to attract attention—the bark of a domesticated dog to testify 
recognition, and the howl of an uncivilised dog as the moon 
rises, or of a civilised dog when the church-bells begin, are all, 
to human ears at least, unchanging sounds, sounds with one 
meaning and no other, and containing always the same notes. 
The creatures, in these instances at least, utter definite sounds, 
and it is hard to believe that they do not do the same on other 
occasions. The little parrots called minas, when angry with 
one another, swear at each other perceptibly—that is, scream 
with a note wholly distinct from the one they use on any other 
occasion—and crows, when setting their sentries or warning 
their comrades of danger, utter a sound more like a bark than 
a caw. Oxen employed in field-work listen to one another's 
lows, and raise their heads to attend to the sounds, which 
when they are collecting to go home are so regularly the 
same, that even human beings can understand their mean- 
ing. The creatures, in fact, “speak,” in a limited way; 
and as a few of them—dogs and horses, for example— 
understand the words of men, some words even when 
not addressed to them, they probably understand one 
another. But if they utter sounds with meaning, and 
always the some meaning, they use language, in however 
limited a degree; and by what a priori reasoning is it 
shown to he impossible to learn that language? Why, 
for example, is it ludicrously absurd to suppose that a man 
studying the jabber of an ape for twenty years, as some of 
the missionaries have studied the “clicks” of the clicking 
races, should learn to know with much accuracy what that 
jabbering meant. If it were impossible for man to learn 
an unknown tongue without an interpreter, the answer 
would be easy; but we know this is not the case, for 
uneducated men cast among savages, have in repeated in- 
stances learned to speak their language. Cortez’s Mexican 
mistress, too, learned to speak and comprehend Spanish, though 
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neither Cortez nor any other Spaniard knew, or by possibility 
could know at first, a word of Mexican. We are not saying 
for a moment, be it understood, that beast “language” 
could be learned. The whole history of human experience 
pronounces it impossible; but the rationale of the impossi- 
bility is most difficult to discover. The beast or bird has 
no thoughts? Grant this, though it is the purest assumption, 
utterly contradicted by the sullenness of a scolded dog, or the 
malice of a provoked monkey ; but what has that to do with the 
matter? The parrot has no thoughts, but we understand the 
parrot when he pronounces human vocables, and why can we 
not understand him after long experience when he utters his 
own cries, if, as experience seems to indicate, those cries are 
always the same, and always have a meaning? If you say they 
are never the same, that is an answer, but then it is an untrue 
one, as any gamekeeper will testify ; or if you say they have 
no meaning, that is an answer, but then it does not consort 
with experience. All people keep cats, and most people 
are worried with them at night. Let any reader kept 
awake by them listen for five minutes to the sound of the 
miauling of a love-making cat, and compare it with the 
ordinary mew. It is totally different, and it never changes; 
and a series of sounds peculiar in meaning and never changing 
are equivalent to speech. Yet a man shall learn more 
languages than Mezzofanti or Dr. Carey sooner than he will 
learn one set of sounds uttered by a beast or a bird. Why ? 

Suppose for a moment that by incessant and continuous 
attention, man had learned to comprehend, and what is more 
difficult, to register, the meaning of the cries uttered by 
the few animals he has domesticated, say, as accurately 
as the animals have learned to understand the cries he 
addresses to them, had, for example, found as definite a 
meaning for certain barks as a dog finds for certain whistles, 
what should we have gained? Not much, but yet something. 
The idea of the early peoples or childlike peoples that the 
beast or bird could reveal something worth hearing, is, of 
course, nonsense, unless we assume—the exact contrary of 
the apparent fact—that a beast can converse. That is a 
communication of thoughts, and is as impossible on the 
apparent evidence as the communication of thoughts by a little 
baby, whose cries, nevertheless, its mother often understands. 
All we should gain is clear knowledge when the creature was 
pleased or displeased, when it was hungry, when it was sick, 
when it was surprised or frightened,—when, in fact, it felt any 
emotion. We can nearly tell this much now about some 
animals; but we should then be able to tell it with much more 
certainty and continuance of conviction. Our experience of 
animals would be much deeper, and would be less strictly con- 
fined to the individual creature. The result, we fancy, would 
be a perceptible increase in the power of control, which would 
be further enlarged by this. The sound you understand you 
can imitate; and we should use sounds to call attention, to 
encourage, to warn, or to summon, which the beast would either 
learn more readily than our words, or would understand without 
learning at all. The communication between man and the 
brutes which already exists in an inchoate and imperfect form 
would be facilitated, and it is on that communication that 
man’s authority for all useful purposes mainly rests. The dog 
who could understand no whistle would be of little value, and 
the horse which would neither stop nor go on at the word of 
command would be comparatively a nuisance. A knowledge 
of the meaning of the beasts’ cries would be equivalent to many 
new whistles, and give us perhaps unexpected words of com- 
mand. That is all we should get; and that little, after three 
thousand years of experience, is as far off as ever. It is more 
than that time since Nimrod, and we do not yet know for 
certain whether a horse likes to go hunting or no. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE GLAMORGANSHIRE ELECTION. 


[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 








S1z,—Perhaps you may doubt the correctness of your inference 
from the Gower election in Glamorganshire, when I tell you 
that I, a Home-ruler to the backbone, should not only, if I 
had a vote, have abstained from voting for Mr. Randall, but 
should have given my vote to his opponent. There is a tendency 
just now among a certain portion of the working classes, chiefly 
among the miners, to fight for their own hand, independent of 





party considerations. The Gower miners, who had or might 
have had a fair representation on the Liberal Association, chose 
to reject the candidate of the Association, and started one of 
their own. This I consider so unfair, that I should have gone 
the length of preferring even an extreme Tory to the candidate 
of the rebel section of the Liberals of Gower; and I should do 
the same in Mid-Lanarkshire. The miners must be taught 
that they cannot do without the Liberal Party. I regret, 
therefore, that there was not a larger revolt against Mr. 
Randall; and I do so chiefly for Home-rule reasons. A few 
Home-rulers more or less do not matter in this Parliament. 
What Home-rulers must wish is that their party shall be so 
disciplined at the General Election that they will present a 
united front to their opponents; and nothing would help this 
so much as a few sharp lessons in the interval to men like 
Mr. Randall and his supporters. 

You will see, therefore, that an inference the opposite to 
yours may be drawn from the Gower election.—I am, Sir, &e., 

HOME-RULER. 

[We understand that our correspondent’s view of the Gower 
election is not exactly our own, but how it can be represented as 
“opposite” to our own, we entirely fail to see.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE CLERICAL ADDRESS TO MR. GLADSTONE. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—My friend Mr. Essington is anxious to know whether 
there are other qualified signatures to the clerical address on 
Home-rule. There are none. I have been in correspondence 
with the acting secretary on the subject, and he has decided 
to remove my name, as the only signatory in the same ease. 
He has refused one other signature on the same ground. 
Whilst I acknowledge the great courtesy with which I have 
been treated by the secretary, who has tried to include me 
without compromising his cause, I am sorry to find myself 
shut out from a clerical protest in favour of Home-rule. 

A quotation, which Mr. Essington may recognise, seems to 
express the position of myself and the other excluded 
signatory,— 

“They crack a nut, yet leave the kernel whole.” 
The nut is coercion, the kernel is Home-rule. The protest 
against coercion is only one of many incidents in the cam- 
paign in favour of Home-rule.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Greenwich, April 3rd. Brooxe LAMBERT. 





THE NEW CONVERSION SCHEME. 

[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” } 
S1z,—You draw attention in your issue of March 31st to the 
small amount of New Three per Cents. as to which dissent 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Conversion scheme has 
been signified. I venture to think both that there is nothing 
astonishing in the smallness of this dissent, and that it is an 
augury of small importance as to the conversion of Consols 
and Reduced. 

As a trustee under a great number of trusts, I have many 
holdings in the Funds, and have had opportunities of judging 
of the practical working of the conversion. While as to 
Consols and Reduced a positive assent to conversion is 
required, and the Banks have received the inducement of 
1s. 6d. per cent. to procure this assent; as to New Threes no 
assent is required, and the Banks get no commission. 

In consequence, they are taking no trouble to inform their 
customers as to the New Threes, and are sending out no papers. 
At least, I only know one Bank out of many which has 
informed its customers. The holders of the Funds are largely 
either trustees or quiet unbusinesslike people, and in neither 
case take action unless set in motion; and I venture to predict 
that numbers of them will be astonished on finding their invest- 
ment converted without their having received any individual 
notice or taken any act. 

While I am writing, may I point out that Mr. Goschen’s 
scheme for reducing the interest on the National Debt is very 
much like Mr. Lowe’s famous way of getting a surplus by 
making the taxpayer pay five quarters’ Income-tax in one year? 
The quarterly instead of half-yearly payment of Consols will 
make us pay five quarters’ dividends on them in one year,— 
i.e., £3 15s., instead of £3. Add to this the 5s. special pay- 
ment, and we find ourselves for this year treating the Consols 
as Four per Cents. instead of Three per Cents.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Water G. F. PHILLIMORE. 

Shiplake House, Henley-on-Thames, April 2nd. 
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[The Two and Three-Quarter “New Consols” are above 
par. Consequently trustees can sell whenever they please.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





THE WINE-TAX. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | i 

S1r,—Let us grant that “sparkling wine is a luxury on which 
20 per cent. is not too high a tax.” But then, why should it be 
only that variety of sparkling wine which is least of a luxury 
that should have to pay 20 per cent.P No doubt you and Mr. 
Goschen, paying, say, 6 per cent. or thereabouts on your Perrier 
Jouét at 84s., can afford to “regard with the utmost com- 
placency” an addition of 20 per cent. to the cost of my modest 
Vouvray at 25s. But it is not only the drinker of sparkling 
wines who will feel this tax. Since the vineyards of Bordeaux 
have been ravaged by the phylloxera, “ cheap claret” has become 
aterm of very uncertain signification. At the best, we are 
told it means a decoction of raisins; at the worst, a compound 
of all manner of chemical nastinesses. Consequently, a custom 
has been growing up among economical people who value 
their digestions, of importing from North or South Germany, 
from Switzerland, even from Italy, such quantities of the 
cheaper wines of those countries as they may need for their 
own consumption. These wines are not, as a rule, sufficiently 
popular to make it worth the wine-merchant’s while to keep 
them; and bottling, especially in the case of red wines, is a 
risky process. So people get their eight or ten dozens over 
ready bottled, at a cost, including carriage and duty, of from 
16s. to 248. per dozen. If these limits are to be raised to 21s. 
and 29s., they will give it up, and revert to the doubtful claret. 
Well, the wine-merchant will profit, and Mr. Goschen will have 
“ conciliated an interest.” 

The Horse-tax has this point of resemblance to the Wine-tax, 
that it will tell most severely on the poorest among those who 
are affected by it. My neighbour who pays his £200 or £300 
for a saddle-horse, will not mind much if a tax is puton, which 
may be regarded as adding £30 to the original price; but to 
me, who regard twenty guineas as the outside price of any 
quadruped which I am likely to possess—and some quadruped 
is practically a necessity for a dweller in the country whose 
wife is ever to see her neighbours—the capital of the tax 
makes an important addition. 

It is all very well to say that we shall save it on the Income- 
tax. Perhaps we shall, some of us, for a year or two. But 
pennies are soon put on to the Income-tax again, while these 
small imposts get forgotten, except by those whom they really 
hurt. Unluckily, these, the people with families, that is, whose 
incomes lie just on either side of £1,000 a year, are precisely 
the one class which probably has not a single representative in 
the House of Commons. It may have one or two; but not 
enough to affect the point of my letter, which is that these 
two new taxes are very ingeniously devised. There is a show of 
“taxing luxuries” about them which will please the “ masses ;” 
they are not sufficient to inconvenience the “classes” seriously ; 
and the persons whom they do hit are just those who are 
least likely to be able to make their opposition felt. Some of 
them must be envying the match-sellers about this time !—I 
am, Sir, &c., Parvo BENE. 

THE PENSION QUESTION. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srz,—There is one circumstance connected with the present 
pension system of which I do not wish to make too much, but 
still I think it should be known and brought before the public 
eye. Are you aware that till early in the present century, the 
Custom House (I suppose the other principal department was 
in the same boat, but that I do not know) pensioned itself ? 
In 1805 (I think that was the date), Government, wanting 
money for the war, pounced down like a bird of prey and bore 
away all our accumulated savings, the growth of a long series 
of years. I have always understood that if they had left us 
alone I should have been better off than now, not to mention 
that under the old plan widows and orphans were relieved who 
are at present left out in the cold. In return for this money 
they had seized upon, the Government established the first 
pension system. Later on, constituting themselves the judges 
in their own cause—a proceeding which does not command 
active sympathy, or even general approbation—they receded 
from the original contract, and cut down the declared 
allowances to suit their own convenience. I do not say that 





they did positive injustice to any single person ; but they gave 
no choice to the Customs—as I think they were in equity bound 
to do—whether that body of men might not prefer getting 
their own money back with due interest, and reverting to the 
old ways, rather than accept the breach of engagement, and 
thereby establish a precedent for further arbitrary changes 
whenever the Government feels disposed to make them. 
Taxpayers and pension-givers naturally forget these events. 
Pension-receivers as naturally remember them. The Govern- 
ment has established its precedent, and therefore, as I said 
before, it is useless to make a noise about such matters. Still, 
I think, even conceding everything, that the most rabid econo- 
mist can hardly say (except, of course, in an election speech) 
that the fund out of which my pension derives itself is really 
public money.—I am, Sir, &c., Francis Hastrnes Doyte. 
Rowbarns, Leatherhead, March 31st. 


[To THE EpiToR oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—I see that in your issue of March 31st you reproduce 
the cases of pensions quoted by Mr. Jennings in the House of 
Commons, with the very natural remark that “if they cannot 
be fully explained away, the laxity in the grant of pensions 
has been occasionally disgraceful.” 

I think it right to say that, so far as the Foreign Office, 
Diplomatic and Consular Services are concerned, Mr. Jen- 
nings’s statements are full of inaccuracies and exaggerations. 
Some of these may be due to incorrect reporting, but they are 
none the less misleading. 

A pension of £500 is quoted as one of £900; a maximum of 
salary, attained gradually after twenty-nine years’ service, is 
spoken of as if enjoyed during the whole period from the age 
of eighteen (when the individual was receiving the normal 
stipend of £90 or £100); third-class interpreters are men- 
tioned, when first-class interpreters are, or should have been, 
meant, &e. 

It would occupy too much of your space to attempt to give 
criticisms in detail, but I do not think there is a single instance 
affecting the services I have mentioned which does not call for 
some material correction or qualification —I am, Sir, &e., 

aes 





EMIN PASHA. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—In your excellent review of “Emin Pasha in Central 
Africa,” on March 24th, you say :— Emin is spoken of through- 
out Dr. Felkin’s instructive volume as Pasha; but in the last 
letter which it contains, dated Wadelai, he signs himself ‘ Dr. 
Emin Bey,’ and we have failed to discover when he attained 
the higher title.” As my attention has been called to this 
paragraph several times, I think it well to explain that I omitted 
to mention in my introduction that Dr. Emin was raised to 
the rank of Pasha by the Khedive at the end of 1886, but that 
when he wrote his last letter to me he was still unaware of this 
fact. Thanking you for the appreciative notice you have given 
of my friend, I am, Sir, &e., Rosert W. FELKIN. 
20 Alva Street, Edinburgh, March 29th. 





THE MAINTENANCE OF GIRLS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—In your article on “ The Maintenance of Girls,” you seem 
to have adopted the common statement about the doom of 
certain 800,000 girls to celibacy. “There are,” you say, 
«800,000 girls who never can be married at all.” I venture to 
question whether the assumed inequality with regard to 
marriage existsat all. Having no general statistics of widow- 
hood, I write under correction; but I believe that the following 
propositions are demonstrable, and if so, likely to interest 
some of your readers :— 

1. The number of widows exceeds the number of widowers. 
I have taken a small area of rather more than 1,500 people, 
and find 76 widows and 23 widowers.* If these figures are 
proportional to the rest of the United Kingdom. the whole 
difference of 800,000 is rather more than accounted for. 

2. The preponderance of widows over widowers appears in 
the longevity tables as “two years’ longer expectation of life.” 

In the same article, you state that £75 a year means to-day 
at least £2,000. This amount is surely much larger than even 
the present value of an annuity of £75 on a girl’s expectation 





* In this county we call them “ widow-men,.” 
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of life. And if, as your article rather suggests, the annuity 
would not be required till the age of twenty, it could be 
secured by £635, paid down at the girl’s birth. Alas! I 
suppose to many of those of whom you were writing, £635 is as 
impossible as £2,000 !—T am, Sir, &c., Prercrtvan Jackson. 

King’s Teignton Vicarage, April 4th. 

[Widows or single women, what is the difference to the 
argument ? Neither have husbands to support them. No 
one would give £635 for the annuity suggested, with the double 
chance of losing the money.—ED. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 
eae t= 
SPRING IS NOT DEAD. 
I. 

Snow on the earth, though March is well-nigh over ; 

Tce on the flood : 
Fingers of frost, where late the hawthorn cover 

Burgeoned with bud! 
Yet in the drift the patient primrose hiding, 
Yet in the stream the glittering troutlet gliding, 
Yet from the root the sap still upward springing, 
Yet overhead one faithful skylark singing, 

“Spring is not dead.” 


II. 
Brows fringed with white, the furrowed brows of sorrow, 
Cheeks pale with care, 
Pulses of pain that throb from night to morrow, 
Hearts of despair! 
Oh! yet take comfort, still your joy approaches ; 
Dark is the hour that on the dawn éncroaches ; 
April’s own smile shall yet succeed your sighing, 
April’s own song from every copse come crying, 
“ Spring is not dead.” 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 








BOOKS. 


segs 
ROBERT ELSMERE.* 

THIS is a very remarkable book, though by no means a very 
remarkable novel. It is more like an imaginary biography than 
anovel, but an imaginary biography full of the real experiences 
of a powerful and subtle mind. What it needs as a novel is 
more equality of power in the painting of character, and more 
plot. But as a striking piece of imaginary biography it wants 
nothing when once we have admitted that while the hero’s 
mental and moral experience is vividly realised by the 
author, the hero himself is almost lost sight of in the 
delineation of what he. did, thought, and suffered, no 
distinct personality having been stamped upon the record of 
those vivid deeds, thoughts, and sufferings. This is not an 
uncommon failure in works of this kind. Who can find a 
personality, for instance, in the person of Wilhelm Meister? 
Who could find one in most portions even of Goethe’s auto- 
biographic Wahrheit und Dichtung, without ample help from 
his other works? Certainly, while Mrs. Humphry Ward has 
not failed to make Robert Elsmere’s career one of the deepest 
interest to us, she has failed to make Robert Elsmere himself 
real. We know what other people felt about him, and what 
he felt and did for other people; but he is as little like any one 
we have really known at the end of these volumes as he 
is at the beginning. He is what the school of Mill re- 
duce all personality to,—a thread of successive states of con- 
sciousness, not a person. It is the same for the most part with 
the other masculine figures in the book, though the picture of 
the Squire is vivid, suggesting, to us at least, a figure very 
like that of the late Rector of Lincoln; while the picture of 
Langham, which is at times also very vivid, reminds one of 
the sceptical idealist who is the subject of Mr. Clough’s 
Amours de Voyage, placed in the midst of a very different 
group of circumstances. But the other masculine figures are 
all unreal to us. We have no picture in our minds of Grey or 
of Flaxman, or of any of the figures only just sketched in, 
unless it be Dr. Meyrick, none, for example, of Mr. Wynnstay, 
or Murra y Edwardes, or Wardlaw. 
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With the women it is very different. Catherine and Rose 
are both very striking figures, figures which deeply impress 
the mind and live in it, while the slighter sketches, such as Mrs. 
Leyburn, Mrs. Thornburgh, Lady Charlotte Wynnstay, Mrs. 
Darcy, and even Lady Helen Varley, are all drawn with a 
delicacy and spirit which fill the book with the sense of reality. 
Of all the figures, the most impressive is, we think, Catherine’s, 
the clear spiritual intensity of whose character, her sheer in- 
ability to give way to persuasion even though she seemed on the 
point of giving way, when her resolve was once clearly based 
on principle, her tenacity of spirit, her sweet reserve, her 
speechless devotion, are painted with an art that has, perhaps, 
more of inspiration in it than of conscious subtlety and skill. 
The only blots on this striking picture are Catherine’s letters to 
her husband from London (Vol. IL., pp. 225-229), which are so 
unlike her that they are evidently a forgery by another hand, 
and have been imposed on Mrs. Humphry Ward as Catherine’s. 
They convey nothing of the essence of Catherine’s nature; 
and Catherine’s was just such a nature as would have 
essentially impressed itself on her letters, both directly by 
what they said, and still more indirectly by what they omitted 
to say. But in her struggle to fulfil her promise to her father 
at the cost of her own happiness; in her soreness of heart at 
finding that this self-sacrifice was not appreciated by her family; 
in the helpless intensity of her endeavour to make Rose seek 
the same spiritual aims as herself; in the blankness of her 
despair when her husband loses his faith in the divinity of 
Christ ; in the deep moral chasm which opens up between him 
and her, while the personal devotion grows tenderer than 
ever ; andin the weariness of her life when her husband’s aims 
and hers diverge,—we have a picture of tender saintliness and 
modern puritanism that cannot be matched by anything in our 
own day. And the picture of Rose’s wayward wit and wilful 
pity, of her imperious beauty, her rebellious impulses, her 
passionate music, her revolts against the habitual pieties and 
self-controls of her sister’s life, and her tenderness when at 
length she admits, almost with an extravagant remorse, the 
unseemliness of the final test to which she put her lover’s 
devotion, is a pendant to the picture of Catherine which gives 
it the advantage at once of contrast and resemblance, con- 
trast as regards all the modes in which self-abandonment is 
shown, resemblance in eagerness for opportunities of showing 
devotion. Nor, with all its eagerness of purpose, its curious 
Arnoldian intensity of resolve to make people at once 
believe more than they did before, and reject more than 
they rejected before, and, further, to take rather more 
credit for what it makes them reject which they had not 
previously rejected, than for what it makes them believe which 
they had not previously believed —in spite of this curious 
Arnoldian characteristic, we say, the book has a current of 
humour running through it which is very refreshing. From Mrs. 
Thornburgh, who, when she indulges her gossiping propensi- 
ties, feels herself a criminal, though “the sense of guilt had an 
exhilarating rather than a depressing effect upon her,” and 
who first knocks up her own cook to tell her of the engagement 
she had brought about, and then sits down “ before a pier- 
glass in her own room” to study “the person who had found 
Catherine Leyburn a husband,” to Lady Charlotte Wynnstay, 
who was s0 heartily (and on the whole so justly) persuaded that 
at bottom she had a good heart, that she “ allowed herself many 
things in consequence ;” from the picture of “the man of parts 
masquerading as a fool,” who, as we are truly told, “is at least 
as exasperating as the fool playing at wisdom,” to the picture 
of the cynical squire continually denouncing Elsmere for throw- 
ing up his living only because he ‘had ceased to believe in the 
Church’s creed, and indignantly declaring that no one ever 
inquires what a person believes nowadays, “so long as he per- 
forms the usual antics decently ;” from the “prim pupil- 
teachers” who “hold themselves with straight, superior 
shoulders,” to the picture of Mrs. Darey, whose feeble and 
rapidly dwindling intellect passes from a taste for fashionable 
novel-writing, through the stage of infinite delight in the idle 
multiplication of arbours, to a devotion to white mice,—we 
have the amplest proof of the rich vein of humour in Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s mind. 


But, after all, this would not be the remarkable book it is by 
virtue either of its few very striking characters or of the keen 
humour and insight it evinces, without the passionate interest 
which it betrays in the main subject of the book, the dwindling 
theological belief of a mind which is intended to gain from 
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first to last in religious devoutness and in depth of faith. 
That is the real subject of this imaginary biography, and that 
is treated with a power, and often with a passion, which it is 
impossible to ignore. We cannot in the least agree with Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s evident conviction that the power of 
Christianity grows as the figure of Christ becomes more and 
more purely human, and as all the more marvellous aspects of 
the Christian tradition are stripped off; but we fully recognise 
the impressiveness and the deep interest of her picture. We 
cannot agree with her for two reasons. In the first place, we 
agree with the view which Mrs. Ward refers to, but treats 
very lightly, that if Christ was human and nothing more, he 
did not in any sense lead the ideal life at which man should aim ; 
for he had in him, if the Gospels are to be trusted, nothing of 
that sense of sin which is of the very essence of the highest 
natures that are merely human. ‘“ Which of you convinceth 
me of sin?” “I and the Father are one;” “ All things are 
delivered unto me of my Father, and no man knoweth the Son 
but the Father; neither knoweth any man the Father save the 
Son, and he to whom the Son shall reveal him,”—these are not 
the sayings of one in whom the human sense of alienation from 
God is even faintly reflected. In the next place, we do not agree 
with Mrs. Ward that there is any likelihood of such a faith as 
Elsmere’s holding its ground against the scientific agnosticism 
of the age. Even in Elsmere it developed that tendency to 
hesitate about human immortality, and (in words at least) 
about the personality of God, which opens out the way to the 
absolute and unrelieved agnosticism of such a book as 
“Natural Religion.” Faith in a being whom it is held safer 
to address not as God, but as “ Eternal,” will never control the 
mass of men, especially when it is coupled with nothing more 
definite as to the future life of the human soul, than Elsmere’s 
reticent hope. Nay, to realise anything like the spiritual 
faith of Jesus Christ, one must have Jesus Christ’s over- 
powering and overwhelming certainty that God had revealed 
himself to man, and was not leaving man in the twilight of a 
mere hope. But how is this faith to be implanted by teachers 
who begin by telling you that all the outward framework of 
Christ’s life is legendary, and to whom, therefore, it would be 
most pertinent to remark that men who were credulous enough 
to sacrifice their lives for the spread of a belief in a resurrection 
which never happened, may well have been credulous enough 
to mistake for a constant, patient, and humble communion 
with God, a lofty spiritual imagination which itself invented 
all that it professed to receive? But profoundly as we differ 
from Mrs. Humphry Ward’s criticism of Christianity, we 
recognise in her book one of the most striking pictures of a 
sincere religious ideal—(a religious ideal peculiar to the pre- 
sent age)—that has ever been presented to our generation 
under the disguise of a modern novel. 





THE ARAB AT HOME* 
In 1876-78, an Englishman, with Arab tongue and dress, but 
disguising neither his nationality nor his faith, went down with 
the Mecca caravan from Damascus to El-Hejr, six or seven 
marches from Medina. He lodged some time with the 
‘fanatic wayside garrison, then plunged into the desert, 
where he wandered for seven or eight months with different 
Bedouin tribes. Four or five months more he spent 
in residence at the Wahabee towns of Hayil, Teyma, 
Boreyda, and Aneyza, and three more in Kheybar, “the 
Apostle’s country,” above Medina. He came into intimate 
connection with all men, from the Solubba, or tinkers of 
the desert, to Wahabee Emirs and Turkish officials, and 
did not leave the country without making the acquaintance 
of the Sherif of Mecca himself, by whom he was for- 
warded from Tayf to Jiddah,—the end of his travels. He 
has put the result into two volumes, counting, besides what is 
given to scientific matter, some eleven hundred pages of 
narrative. An author who takes Arabia for his field, 
challenges comparison with the greatest modern writers 
of travel. It is the highest tribute we can pay Mr. Doughty, 
to own that, with the charm of Burckhardt and Burton, 
Palgrave and Palmer undiminished upon us, we judge 
his book to be the most remarkable record of adventure and 
research which has been published to this generation. He 
enjoyed opportunities that the experience of no one of his 
predecessors combined. He describes the life of the nomads 





* Travels in Arabia Deserta, By Charles M. Doughty. 2vols. Cambridge : 
University Press, 1888, 








with a minuteness and colour that will make his work stand 
for the Bedouin what Lane’s famous description is for the 
modern Egyptians, while he succeeds in carving out individual 
characters from groups and classes in a way that Lane never 
attempted. The opening passages of the book assure us at 
once of the strong hands of a master of narrative. The 
English is of leisurely, antique order, with frequent periods of 
great stateliness. Mr. Doughty writes like an Elizabethan, 
with many obsolete words that none but an author who had 
his Faerie Queene by heart could have so happily used. Butthe 
style is too spontaneous and well sustained to have been 
borrowed from books. It is born of the writer’s own per- 
sonality, and ripened, as some of our best English has been, by 
the leisure and sunshine of the East. Mr. Doughty has said— 
“Tf any one live with the Aarab, he will have all his life after a 
feeling of the desert.” He has himself caught the desert’s august 
style of speech, and sometimes his sentences fall as if direct 
from the Arabic. To Palgrave’s lighter step, such a style is ag 
the going of a camel to that of a horse; and, indeed, it isa 
camel’s burden, with a camel’s own vigour, that it carries. Mr. 
Doughty has been loading his book for ten years. M. Renan 
has helped him with his Aramaeic inscriptions. The Marquis 
de Vogiié has contributed notes on architecture. Sprenger, 
Robertson Smith, Wright, De Goeje, and others have “com- 
pared the Arabic words written down from the lips of the 
people of Nejd with the literal Arabic.” There is a very com- 
plete index and valuable Arabic glossary, and an excursus 
(with a large map) on the geology of the peninsula, and some 
other scientific notes. Itineraries are furnished, and an account 
is given of the decline of the Wahabee supremacy, and the 
history of Central Arabia brought down from the date at 
which Palgrave left it. The statistics we miss are an estimate 
of the population of those “200,000 square miles not unknown 
to me between Mecca and Damascus: figures are given only 
for a few tribes and oases. There is a great excess of women 
over men in Arabia Deserta. 

But among the many scientific interests and delightful 
distractions of this great book, the reader will feel the 
main fascination to be the authcr’s own personality, thrown 
out against that terrible background of desert and fanatic 
Arabia. Through a land in which religion is the fanatic 
passion of every common man, and your very camel- 
driver sets himself to be either your missionary or your 
murderer, where contracts and promises are not held binding 
towards “the infidel,” and even the safeguard of hospitality 
becomes precarious for him, “ Khalil,” as he called himself, 
passed up and down for nearly two years, supported by 
nothing but his sincerity, eloquence, humour and knowledge 
of character, with some ingenuity he had of pleading the 
political alliance between England and the Sultan; all the 
time openly confessing his faith, criticising the defects of 
Islam, and not scrupling to call in question the conduct of 
unjust persons who had his life in their hands. “The 
Arabs,” he says, “are to be won by gentleness and good-faith ; 
they yield to just arguments...... To use our unflattering 
plainness of speech was also agreeable to the part of sdwahh, 
or wandering anchorite in the fable of human life,” which 
he had assumed. 

He had difficulty, however, in making them understand his 
very Western interpretation of a s/wahh’s character,—the col- 
lecting of knowledge about men and things. But he certified 
his religiousness by pious maxims, of his own and from the 
Bible, which their ready Semitic conscience was always quick 
to acknowledge. He at least confessed that there was no God 
but God, if he refused to add that Mahommed was his prophet ; 
and when other arguments failed with the more fanatic, he 
very cleverly fell back on their own appeal to Providence. 
He spoke to all Arabs with plainness on the Moslem treat- 
ment of women, and some of the most engaging incidents of 
the story are the surprise of poor overladen or tormented 
housewives at his Christian courtesy. So sweet a Christian, 
in such frank intimacy with Mahommedans at the very 
centre of their power, is an appearance in literature as unique 
as Robinson Crusoe himself. And “he sticks to his island,” 
where he can be unique: he does not drag us over continents 
or through dissertations; at the end of two long volumes, 
though he has been his own single hero, he leaves us neither 
weary nor suspicious :— 

“Two, chiefly, are the perils in Arabia,—famine, and the 
dreadful-faced harpy of their religion; a third is the rash weapon 
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of every Ishmaelite robber. The traveller must be himself in 
men’s eyes, 2 man worthy to live under the bent of God’s heaven, 
and were it without a religion : he is such who has a clean human 
heart and long-suffering under his bare shirt: it is enough; and 
though the way be full of harms, he may travel to the ends of the 
world. Here is a dead land, whence, if he die not, he shall bring 
home nothing but a perpetual weariness to his bones. The Semites 
are like to a man sitting in a cloaca to the eyes, and whose brows 
touch heaven. Of the great antique humanity of the Semitic 
desert, there is a moment in every adventure wherein a man may 
find to make his peace with them so he know the Arabs. The sour 
Wahiby fanaticism has in these days cruddled the hearts of the 
Nomads, but every Beduin tent is sanctuary in the land of 
Ishmael (so there be not in it some cursed Jael). If the out- 
landish person come alone to strange nomad booths, let him 
approach boldly and they will receive him. It is much if they 
heard of thee any good report: and all the Arabs are at the begin- 
ning appeased with fair words. The oases villages are more 
dangerous ; Beduin colonies at first, they have corrupted the 
ancient traditions of the desert; their souls are canker-weed beds 
of fanaticism.—As for me who write, I pray that nothing be looked 
for in this book but the seeing of an hungry man and the telling 
of a most weary man ; for the rest, the sun made me an Arab, but 
never warped me to Orientalism.” 


The utter frankness with which “ Khalil” entrusted himself 
to the Arabians, was bound to receive its reward in the open- 
ing of their minds to him. Living with the Bedawee, the 
unsophisticated Semite on his native soil, whom even Mahom- 
medanism has been able only to veneer, and suffering 
with him every change of his year, Mr. Doughty has been 
able to give us a very fine analysis of the Semitic genius 
—not in those few general formulas in which it has been the 
fashion of even the most accurate scholars to “bottle” it, 
but by a hundred vivid portraits that catch their subject at 
every angle of life, and touch us with each pang of the 
incessant famine and alarm in which it has been tempered. 
We may gather up Mr. Doughty’s evidence according as it 
bears on what we conceive to be the three great paradoxes 
that make the Semitic nature so much of a puzzle to Western 
minds,—grossness with reverence, subtlety without originality, 
marvellous resignation with extraordinary quickness of 
passion. As to the first, he reminds us frequently that. the 
Semite is a shepherd and a cattle-breeder, his own butcher, 
and lying at night with his beasts about him. “The herds- 
man’s grossness is never out of the Semitic nature, the soul of 
them is greedy, first of their proper subsistence, and then of 
their proper increase.” The other two contradictions Mr. 
Doughty helps us to trace, as far as they can be reduced to 
physical reasons, to the long fasting of the desert life. Of 
this he draws some eerie pictures :— 

“ Arabia is a lawless land of famine. Almost as the birds must 

the poor Beduins live at such times of the year, when the milk is 
up until the new dates. As the sun’s vast flaming eye rose each 
day upon us with new bringing of suffocating hours, the remem- 
brance revives within our fainting breasts of our want, with the 
hollow thought, ‘What shall be for this day’s life?’—and the 
summer I passed thus fasting and Beduin-wise, lying upon 
the elbow. Yet in this low state there was hardly a week when 
some householder had not a sacrifice, whether the year’s mind for 
his ancestors, for the birth of a son, for his recovery from sickness, or 
for the health of his camels. Then a man’s friends assemble to 
the distribution of the boiled flesh... .. . Bare of all things of 
which there is no need, the days of our mortality are so easy, and 
become along quiescence! Such is the nomad life, a long holiday, 
wedded to a divine simplicity, but with this often long tolerance of 
hunger in the Khala (ie., desert)... ... The nomads lie every 
day of their lives on their hungry maws, waiting for the mercy of 
Allah.” 
He had numerous opportunities of noting the mental effect of 
this long famine,—the foxy shiftiness and ingenious malice it 
will breed, while sapping all originality and spirit for large 
enterprise :— 

“This is the incurious misery of human minds faint with the 
hunger of generations, and grown barren in the desert. The 
Aarab, in their suffering manner of life (their cup of life is drawn 
very low and easily stirred at the dregs) which eagers the blood 
and weakens the heart, are of a jealous frenetic heat towards their 
enemies: of this also is the Semitic fanaticism. They are in any 
warfare, as the wasps of mankind, too much tempted in their 
nature to sting the adversary; even though they leave some of 
their own bowels in them.” ..... For “any endeavour that their 
necessity may cast upon them, they can rouse themselves erect 
and magnanimous, whence that saying on the oases, ‘The Bedu 
are all heart,’ but the famine upon them, it is a short fit, as man’s 
brains unsettle over the fainting stomach, he submits himself to 
Allah, and must sit down again.” 

It was often his only safety to stand firmly against a crowd 
inclined to hustle him to death, for “they blench when we turn 
upon them, knowing that the Frenjies exceed them in the 
radical heat and force of the spirit.” He estimates every third 





man in the desert as a “little broken-headed” through this 
hunger; but “seldom is the great offence of man’s desolate 
spirit committed amongst them. How should his soul despise 
or despair of God’s providence unto whom there enters not 2 
doubt of the religion?” The long fasting, besides, has its 
effects of refinement as well as irritability :— 

“ Languor of hunger, the desert disease, was in all the tents. 
Miana lon, ‘ We have nothing left,’ said the people one to another. 
The days passed by days in this weakness of famine, in forgetful- 
ness of the distant world and the wasting life of the body. The 
summer night’s delightful freshness in the mountain is our daily 
repast: and lying to rest amidst wild basalt-stones under the 
clear stars, in a land of enemies, I have found more refreshment 
than upon beds and pillows in our close chambers.—Hither lies 
no way from the city of the world; a thousand years pass as one 
daylight ; we are in the world and not in the world, where Nature 
brought forth man an enigma to himself, and an evil spirit sowed in 
him the seeds of dissolution. And, looking thus upon that infinite 
spectacle, this life of the wasted flesh seemed to be ebbing, and 
the spirit to waver her eyas wings into that divine obscurity.—I 
thought I might number twenty and more flitting meteors in 
every hour.” 

It was thus, then, that the Semite was trained for his great 
vocation as the religious teacher of the world. Born in these 
deserts, the youth of the race, like the probation of their 
greatest prophets, was passed in a long fast, which lent their 
spirit a wonderful ease of detachment from this world and of 
religious imagination, tempered their will to long-suffering, 
but touched their blood with a rancour that breaks out in 
every Semitic literature. The “cursing Psalms,” it is well to 
remember, are the work of the hungry sons of starved 
ancestors,—men whose racial temper, originally set on edge 
by the physical fasts of the desert, easily resumed its sharp- 
ness under the analogous spiritual conditions,—that famine of 
righteousness and hunger for the deferred justice of God 
from which most of those Psalms are to be dated. 

Mr. Doughty is also very interesting on that other Semitic 
characteristic, the utter want of government within the tribe. 
His close observations of the relations of the Sheikh to the 
adult men of the tribe, are the plainest reasons we have seen 
for the extraordinary rapidity with which Arab armies go to 
pieces when led by their own chiefs. A people scattered loose 
on a sparse soil, they have no polity. Religious custom and 
respect for public opinion—and this more than that—keep 
men orderly, hospitality certain, and women safe. Murder, of 
course, is left to be dealt with by the law of blood. It is curious 
to read how much the dread of a reputation for inhospitality 
works upon irreligious householders. But even where the 
crowd murmured for his death, and public opinion would 
probably have acquitted any man who denied the Christian the 
sanctuary of his hearth, Mr. Doughty had but to touch the 
religious conscience of any individual with the formula, Ana 
dakhilak, “I am thy visitor,” and he was sure of protection. 

We have not space to do more than indicate some of the 
other attractions of these Travels. The chapters on the Haj 
are very vivid descriptions. It isa great weariness, with the 
worst moral results,—the beasts overworked, the men on the 
march too tired and thirsty to speak aught but curses. So 
Mr. Doughty’s gorge rises at the one man’s word that has 
laid this demoralising fatigue, with nothing but fanaticism as 
its religious result, upon so many generations. On the other 
hand, his charming pictures of life in Aneyza, where he spent 
two months, present Mahommedanism under sweet and whole- 
some aspects. Upon the future of the religion, Mr. Doughty’s 
views are extremely interesting. Few have felt, or can so 
sympathetically state, its best and worst as he has done. But 
we do not see how, with his-sense of Islam’s power of social 
conquest, and its condescension to the “natural man,” he 
maintains the opinion that it requires only the fall of the 
Turk and the violation of the sacred cities by “the infidel,” 
to reduce Islam to the position and influence of Judaism. 
For an account of the rapid decline of the Wahabee 
supremacy, and of the limits of the Turkish power in Central 
Arabia, lately advancing inland, one must refer to the work 
itself. 

We cannot close without mentioning three delightful 
characteristics of Mr. Doughty’s narrative. One is the perfect 
perspicuity and humour with which he describes individual 
characters. The second is a small group of jin stories, 
some of which are quite of Arabian Nights’ rank. And the 
third is Mr. Doughty’s most sympathetic and vivid pictures of 
animal life. These are charming:—of the dogs, Damascus 
street-dogs, that of themselves accompany the Haj to Mecca 
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and return, and are held by the pilgrims to be “in their beasts’ 
wit, among God’s witnesses of the true religion ;” of the cock 
that went on pilgrimage with the Persians, that “ pasha bird, 
it was piteous that men carried none of his hareem along with 
him ;” of camels in every posture and condition, so that a “ Book 
of the Camel” might be made from Mr. Doughty’s volumes, not 
needing illustration, with their statuesque sentences; and of 
horses in the nomad encampments. Mr. Doughty’s information 
about the Arab horse is valuable. None are bred in the Nejd 
towns: they are all bought by Nejd brokers from the Bedouin, 
who bring them up with the utmost care in, one might say, their 
own tents. It is a great comfort to have our golden beliefs of 
the singular relation between the Arab and his horse 
vindicated. To every Bedouin horse a foster-camel is set 
apart, and his master will milk first for him, intolerant as he 
is of thirst and without corn in the desert. Horses are so 
gentle, that they are trusted in tents with children and among 
sleepers. The disturber of this idyll is the Nejd broker, with 
his reals, who carries the horse off to one of the oases, fits 
him by a course of vetches for the diet of Hindustan, and bears 
him across the desert by fourteen or fifteen marches to 
Kuweyt, where he is shipped for Bombay. 





GENERAL GORDON’S LETTERS.* 

TuIs little volume does not add materially—though it does 
add a little, as we shall presently see—to our knowledge of 
General Gordon’s life, or of his views of the men with whom 
he fought and communed, and of the events quorum magna 
pars fuit. Nor does it affect the vivid estimate of his 
religious creed—(we say “religious,” rather than “theo- 
logical,” advisedly)—which a perusal of Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s 
Colonel Gordon in Central Africa led one to form. Perhaps, 
indeed, it may be best described as “Gordon on Gordon.” 
As he himself tells us, there were two Gordons. There was 
Gordon the man of action, and of prompt action, who carried 
Homer’s Iliad with him as well as the Bible and Thomas a 
Kempis; there was the other Gordon who, to use his own 
favourite phrase, “ chewed the cud,” sought to improve the first 
Gordon, by making him walk more humbly before God, and 
who seems to have been a little puzzled occasionally to make 
out how that Gordon could act at all. And, in this volume of 
letters, which cover a period of thirty years, between 1854, 
when their author attained his majority, and his death at 
Khartoum in 1884, and which have all the interest, and most 
of the characteristics, of a diary, we have the verdict passed 
by conscience upon action in the case of a man whose life was 
a singularly strenuous and successful effort to make per- 
formance but the realisation of motive. 

When, indeed, regard is had not to the literary form of this 
book, but to the peculiar “ philosophy of clothes” which per- 
vades it, and the cireumstances under which it was written, we 
can think readily of but one well-known work to which it can be 
compared,—the “ Thoughts” that the brooding mind of Marcus 
Aurelius struck out of the cireumstances in which he found 
himself when campaigning against the Quadi and the Marco- 
manni. (When one dwells on the essential agreement, in the 
miilst of great diversity of culture, creed, and-position, between 
Marcus Aurelius, Vauvenargues, and General Gordon, one is 
almost forced to the conclusion that the camp, and not the 
court or the cloister, supplies the best training for the moralist 
whose mission it is to encourage men to face life even more 
than to face death.) The Roman Emperor had the richer— 
though not necessarily the greater—nature of the two; his 
merely scholastic culture was much more comprehensive; he 
looked at mankind from a loftier standpoint. Gordon, on the 
other hand, had a brighter temperament—the natural Gordon 
must surely have, as a boy, been a mischievous practical joker, 
for to the last he was a humourist—and had been brought 
into closer contact with average humanity. Always a philo- 
sopher, Mareus Aurelius is yet also always an Emperor; he 
invariably preaches the gospel of self-abnegation in the grand 
style. One is sometimes tempted to think of Gordon as an 
inspired tract-distributor, and to say of him, as Mr. Rathbone 
Greg said with much less justice of Kingsley, that “his feelings 
towards God appear to hover between those of the Negro and 
the Israelite, or, rather, to partake of both.” Yet by both we 
have the same fundamental idea repeated not once, but 
seventy times seven,—the necessity for a constant and cheerful 
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acceptance of events as they happen. In Gordon, it is sub. 
mission to the will of God; in Marcus Aurelius, it is the 
recognition of one’s relationship to 4 ray GAwy odcie. Marcus 
Aurelius, like Epictetus, portrays man as “a little soul bearing 
about a corpse;” in Gordon’s eyes, moral and religious progress 
consists in getting rid of the “scabs” of the carnal man. To 
both, the final mystery of death is a trifle. Marcus Aurelius 
regards it as simply an operation of Nature; Gordon is ready 
to welcome it at any moment. Even in their outbreaks of 
moral impatience, if not of despair, the two resemble each 
other. In the same Section of Marcus Aurelius’s “ Thoughts” 
in which he teaches that “nowhere either with more quiet or 
more freedom from trouble does a man retire than into his own 
soul, particularly when he has within him such thoughts that 
by looking into them he is immediately in perfect tranquillity,” 
he makes this appalling entry:—*A black character, a 
womanish character, a stubborn character, bestial, childish, 
animal, stupid, counterfeit, scurrilous, fraudulent, tyrannical.” 
Clearly Marcus Aurelius had carried his introspection too far 
for the maintenance of his equanimity. Probably he had found 
in himself, as Mr. Arnold suggests, the germs of a Tiberius, a 
Caligula, a Nero, a Domitian, in “their hideous blackness and 
ruin.” Compare with this passage what Gordon writes to his 
sister from the Red Sea in 1879 :—* Read the third chapter of 
Job; it expresses the bitterness of my heart at this moment; 
yet all this I have brought about on myself, by the prayer that 
I may know myself. What a fearful desire! That His will 
may be done, what a wish! Better abandon prayer, ask Him 
to forget and pass you by, till flesh fails and you sink to the 
grave. The spite in my own heart and in those around me 
fills me with hatred of any human being. <A more detestable 
creature than man cannot be conceived, and yet you and I are 
cased, or sheathed, in man.” This is Gordon in his agony, 
realising the fact that it is not good for man to be too 
much alone. And, indeed, we believe that in certain respects 
Gordon falls behind not only Marcus Aurelius, but Dinah 
Morris. He seems too ready to flee from his brother-men— 
their dinners, their hypocrisies, their conventionalities—and 
sometimes he seems to be aware of the fact; whereas Mareus 
Aurelius, while he almost sings the praises of retirement and 
reflection, insists that a man who seeks to cut himself adrift 
from his fellows is but a tumour or an abscess on the universe. 
Then all through his book Gordon speaks lightly, though not 
slightingly, of the married state. “ What a blessing it is,” he 
says, at the ripe age of fifty-two, “one was never married! 
Marriage spoils human beings, I think; if the wife is willing, 
the husband is not, and vice versd ; how often one sees that!” 
Is there not here a whiff of quasi-selfishness, of moral 
epicureanism ? Dinah Morris was as responsive to the Inner 
Voice as Gordon, and she obeyed the call to marriage. Nor 
have we any evidence of falling away on the part of Mrs. Adam 
Bede from the spiritual ideals of her spinsterhood, even 
although she did not hold forth often enough to please Seth. 
We are not specially concerned to inquire into the details of 
General Gordon’s theological creed, or to seek to discover if his 
residence in Africa made him half a heathen or half a Moslem. 
To us, he appears in this book, as in all its predecessors which 
unroof his conscience, as a simple Biblical Calvinist, latterly, 
at all events, of the English rather than of the Scotch order, 
who was never troubled with questionings about “the funda- 
mentals ”—the existence of a personal God, the Trinity, the In- 
carnation, the Atonement—and who “must confess (p. 218) to 
putting great (but not salvation) strength in the Sacrament” 
of the Communion. Had Gordon changed his creed on any 
material point, he would certainly have informed his sister of 
the fact; it is not the sensible man that keeps his religion to 
himself, but the man to whom religion is (as it certainly was 
not to Gordon) a secondary matter. No doubt his Calvinism 
was tempered—as in most people of Scotch blood or descent— 
by humour, and it was mellowed by living among Asiaties and 
Africans. But here is this Calvinism in his own words, and as 
reduced to every-day practice :—‘ It is a delightful thing to be 
a fatalist, not as that word is generally employed, but to accept, 
that when things happen, and not before, God has for some 
wise reason so ordained them; all things, not only the great 
things, but all the cireumstances of life,—that is what to me 
is meant by the words, ‘Ye are dead.’ We have nothing 
further to do when the scroll of events is unrolled, than 
to accept them as being for the best; but before it is 
unrolled, it is another matter, for you would not say, ‘I sat 
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still and let things happen.’” Gordon puts his creed in another 


way .—“ We are pianos; events play on us. Gladstone is no 
more important in the events of life than we are; the im- 
portance is how he acts when played on. So it is with the 
bedridden woman; the angels and powers watch her and 
Gladstone alike; both are equally interesting; that broken 
cup is the same as the Irish troubles.” The comparison of 
life to a piano in the second quotation is a somewhat happy 
one, but Gordon does not use it in such a way as to bring out 
the distinction given in the first between himself and the ordi- 
nary fatalist. The latter looks upon the life of the individual 
as an Aolian harp played upon by the winds of Destiny. The 
Biblical Calvinist regards life as a piano placed before man, for 
inscrutable reasons which are no concern of his, by the Author 
of his destiny, and on which he is bound to play the airs of Duty 
to the utinost of his ability. Whatever Gordon may have 
believed, he acted as if he were a free agent. His last words 
from Khartoum, dated December 14th, 1884, “I am quite 
happy, thank God, and, like Lawrence, I have tried to do my 
duty,” breathe the spirit not of helpless fatalism, but of 
spiritual freedom. 

Miss Gordon has done her best to keep whatever savours of 
politics or controversy out of this book. Still, as we have 
already hinted, it is useful, as emphasising, elucidating, or 
adding to our knowledge of the views of a man who, when 
dealing with the ordinary affairs of life, was eminently shrewd 
and practical. One or two of his opinions are worth repro- 
ducing. Of the slave-trade in the Soudan, he writes :—‘* My 
impression is that there is no solution short of complete eman- 
cipation, either by an armed force, in which case great injustice 
would be done, or by compensation, which we have no money 
tomake. Short of this, the best way would be to legalise the 
transport of slaves; in fact, supervise it by the Government, 
—which idea will shock a good many people.” On the subject 
of missionary cuterprise in Africa, he says :—“‘ What I declaim 
against is the hypocrisy of terming my own or any expeditions 
apostolic missions or missions of philanthropy. They are not 
so, and under false colours will never succeed, whatever they 
may do in the geographical line.” Of our greatest Dependency, 
he says :—‘ India is the most wretched of countries. The way 
Europeans live there is absurd in its luxury; they seem so 
utterly effeminate, and not to have an idea beyond the rupee. 
...... 1 declare I think we are not far off losing it. Ishould 
say it is the worst school for young people.” At the Cape, he 
writes in 1882:—‘“I like the Boers; they are a God-fearing 
people. Also I like the colonists; they are a fine set.” 

The daily newspapers have given publicity, and something 
more than publicity, to two letters from the Queen to Miss 
Gordon, which are prefixed to the extracts given from the 
General’s own letters. The first is dated February 17th, 1885, 
and expresses the Queen’s sentiments on hearing of the death of 
the General. The second, dated March 16th of the same year, 
is an acknowledgment of the receipt from Miss Gordon of the 
Bible which was her brother’s companion at Gravesend, Galatz, 
and during his first term of office in the Soudan. A rather weak 
attempt has been made to prove the Queen to have been guilty 
of unconstitutional action because in the first she speaks of 
“the stain left upon England for your dear brother’s cruel 
though heroic fate!” and says,—“ That the promises of support 
were not fulfilled—which I so frequently and constantly 
pressed on those who asked him to go—is to me grief in- 
expressible! indeed it has made me ill.” The publication 
of this letter, which has all the appearance of having been 
written in a moment of grief, may have been a mistake, 
as the sending of General Gordon to the Soudan the second 
time may have been. But that the Sovereign should not 
be allowed to have an opinion on any event, and to express 
it like any ordinary woman, is surely a little absurd. 
Besides, it will be time enough to cry out that the Consti- 
tution is in danger from the Crown when the Royal will 
overpowers that of the Cabinet. The notable thing in con- 
nection with the Queen’s letter is not that she brought 
“pressure” to bear on those who asked General Gordon to go 
to the Soudan, but that the “ pressure,” though “constant,” 
was, by her own showing, disregarded. Pedantic constitu- 
tionalists should rejoice, rather than be indignant over the 
contents of the letter,—which, after all, merely shows how 
womanly the Queen is. How many of the ladies that Mr. 
Gladstone met in 1884, one wonders, did not implore him to 
rescue “ dear heroic” General Gordon ? 





MILITARY GEOGRAPHY.* 

MILITARY geography, always an interesting study, has 
become much more so than formerly, because the lives and 
limbs of such a large per-centage of the European population, 
and the fortunes of great as well as small States, depend upon 
exact knowledge, and still more on the use which is made of it 
when acquired. Nothing can teach topography except minute 
personal inspection; but the broad essential features of a 
country, its roads and railways, its hills and forests, its soil, 
climate, products, these can be gathered more or less from 
books. So also it is possible, from good maps and accurate 
descriptions, to form sound conceptions of the bearings of one 
set of frontiers upon another, and of the relations towards 
each other of large areas of country lying on each side 
of the boundary-lines. A thorough knowledge of wmili- 
tary geography is essential to solid strategy, just as a 
minute knowledge of topography is necessary to effective 
tactics. All Staff officers can acquire the former to a great 
extent; but the latter must be frequently picked up on the 
very scene of action. Roughly speaking, it may be said that 
what are called plans of campaign are based on geography, 
tempered, of course, by political considerations, and modified 
by every day’s events. Taking that as true, then the term 
“ geography” must be understood to have a very wide appli- 
vation, and to include the works of man—fortresses, roads, 
bridges, crops—as well as hill and dale, marsh and meadow, 
woods and waters. Thus, the subject of study is broad and 
deep, and, apart altogether from the uses to which a great 
soldier might put his acquisitions, is really fascinating, from 
its actuality and immense variety, to the civil reader who 
merely desires to obtain as much interesting information as he 
can about countries other than his own, and who may wish, so 
far as he can, to comprehend the why and wherefore of great 
military operations. The excellent and extensive work by 
Commandant Marga, which covers wide fields, will materially 
help such a student or inquiring reader to gratify his desire. 
It deals with geography from the soldier’s standpoint; but, 
as we have said, the term is very comprehensive, and takes in 
much which should have attractions for all. 

At this moment, when war on a grand scale seems every day 
more probable, special interest attaches to the countries 
between the Euxine and the Baltic, because they present a 
series of problems which have never been worked out, but 
which may have to be worked out under conditions entirely 
new. We are familiar, too familiar, with campaigns waged 
by great captains in the regions between the North Sea and 
the Mediterranean ; yet even there what surprises may be in 
store for the belligerents! But there are no examples of a 

var, say between Russia and Austria, in Hungary and 

Galicia. If Roumania and East Prussia are to be taken into 
account, the problems become more perplexing; while if the 
strife extends to Italy as well as to the Rhine and Moselle, 
only the most accomplished expert can have even an 
approximate idea of what may happen. Confining atten- 
tion for the moment to the Eastern field, let us try to 
set forth the conditions of combat. Roumania is a flat 
country lying between the Carpathians and the Danube, 
having no fortifications except at Bucharest, where they are 
still incomplete. M. Marga thinks that General Brialmont 
erred when he advised the formation of an entrenched camp 
at the capital, and that the Roumanians should defend the line 
of the Sereth. The Roumanian Army is a good one, and the 
troops are brave enough; but how they could expect to hold 
such a position we cannot conceive ; while if they fell back on 
Bucharest, Austria, were she so minded, would have time to 
intervene; and in any case, the further the Russian Army 
advanced, the greater would be its peril. If Austria did not 
enter the field, Roumania might make a gallant fight, but 
would be overpowered in the end, for there is nothing in the 
country to compensate for lack of numbers. The special 
military interest in the question, however, is,—How would 
Austria fare if she had to tackle Russia alone? 

Galicia is, in the main, a flat country, bordered on two sides 
by Russia, and open on each to the march of her troops. Poland 
looks into it from the North. In the heart of that country, 
Russia has formed a quadrilateral consisting of four strong 
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places having this peculiarity,—they are purely military, and 
contain no civil population. They are connected by railways 
with each other, and with St. Petersburg and Moscow, which 
means the resources of the Empire. On the east and south- 
east there are other fortified places, so that while the War- 
saw Quadrilateral threatens on one side, on the other the 
Bukowina and Eastern Galicia are menaced from Odessa and 
Kief. Against these dangers the Austrians have nothing 
except two fortresses,—Cracow, which, by-the-way, is much 
atronger and better defended than appears from M. Marga’s 
plan, and a place on the San with an unpronounceable name, 
Przemysl. The North-East is completely open, and the South- 
East, on the right bank of the Dniester, which rises in the 
Carpathians, is really without obstacles, except the numerous 
streams, and is threatened only on one flank by the Carpathian 
passes. Which line would Russia take? M. Marga assumes 
that she would invade Galicia from the North, but that would 
not enable her to pass the line of the San. Will she take both, 
threaten on one side and move in masses on the other? Which- 
ever line she took, assuming that she secured the initiative, it 
hardly seems probable that she could win a decisive success so 
long as the Austrians could hold on to Cracow, Przemysl, and 
Eperies, in Hungary. It would, so far as we can judge, be 
easy to invade Galicia, either from the Bukowina or the Polish 
Quadrilateral; but it would not be so easy to make it a 
triumphant job, still less to reach Komorn, Pesth, and Pres- 
burg. Then, if Austria were quick enough in mobilising, and 
got the leading movement, whither would she go? That 
question shows how great is the interest in operations which, 
on both sides, must be new experience. M. Marga argues on 
the supposition that the Austrians would be beaten in the 
field so much as to give ground; but he points out how they 
would not uncover, but would cover the roads to Vienna and 
Pesth, by taking post in Upper Hungary. The truth is, that 
the conditions of warfare in this tract of plain and mountain 
have not been subjected to the test of experiment, and 
that the use which will be made of them will depend on the 
amount of skill possessed by the belligerents. If there is a 
man of genius on one side and only talent on the other, genius 
will win, provided that it is not hampered and thwarted by 
conceited or suspicious stupidity. 

Galicia is certainly worth fighting for on grounds in- 
dependent of national honour. It is rich in minerals, yields 
superb crops, is in parts well wooded, supplies valuable horses 
for the Austrian cavalry, and contains a considerable popula- 
tion. Of course, if Austria did not fight single-handed, the 
conditions of the combat would be radically changed, because 
the advent of Germany would throw Russia upon the defen- 
sive. Then the worth of the great Polish fortresses, and the 
value of Poland as a bastion with guns trained on Central 
Europe, a contention as old as 1815, would be severely tried in 
the court of the last appeal. What is evident now is that 
Russia has established a formidable offensive front towards 
the West from the Black Sea to the Baltic ; and that against 
her, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and little Roumania have 
mainly defensive fronts. The strength of Russia lies in her 
deserts, distances, and snows; but having aggressive objects 
and a vast ambition, she has provided the means which will 
enable her to attack, if occasion serves, and defend herself 
against the consequent possible penalties. It should, however: 
be observed that if Austria is relatively weak in her outlying 
province of Galicia, Germany is absolutely strong in East 
Prussia and Posen; so that, numbers apart, the allies are 
together more powerful than their probable adversary. 
Although that is so, we cannot help thinking that the experts, 
or some of them, underrate the military value of Poland as now 
constituted. What they do not underrate is the corruption 
of the Russian Administration, which is a set-off against 
numbers and strongholds. 

It need hardly be said that M. Marga’s book brings out 
strongly the radical difference in the military systems of 
France and Germany; the strong reliance which the former 
places upon fortifications, and the absolute trust which the 
latter places in her military institutions and their fruit, an 
unmatched army always ready. The geographical descriptions 
and the maps of the work are well and solidly done; but we 
believe that the plans of fortresses and forts are not equally 
trustworthy. Probably that defect is due to lapse of time in 
an age when changes and additions are so rapidly made. 








THE MAGAZINES. 

Tue people of the United States since their great war have 
become less sensitive to criticism, and will probably receive Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s comments in the Nineteenth Century on their 
want of sweetness and light as good-humouredly as his own 
countrymen have done. Years ago they would have fretted 
under his sarcasms, and probably have boycotted his poetry; but 
that infantile stage has passed. Mr. Arnold admits that there is 
much equality in the United States, and that American women 
have a “ natural manner, a free and happy manner,” which 
he holds to be undoubtedly a note of civilisation. On the other 
hand, he finds that American civilisation is not “ interesting ;” 
that the feeling for beauty scarcely exists, the people, for 
example, tolerating everywhere a jumble of unnatural and 
inappropriate names for their towns; and that the sense of 
reverence is everywhere wanting. A country, he thinks, has 
the newspapers it deserves, and the American newspapers are, in 
his judgment, bad. “ The absence of truth and soberness in them, 
the poverty in serious interest, the personality and sensation- 
mongering, are beyond belief.” The fact is undeniable; but 
would Mr. Arnold test the civilisation of France by its most 
popular journals, or the civilisation of Germany by any journals 
except one or two? The “average man,” he continues, rules 
America, and the Americans admit none of their faults. They 
consider their Press a distinction, they believe their accent to be 
the right one, they are proud of their “ nervous organisation,” 
and they are exceedingly deficient in cool and sane criticism of 
themselves. Most of those things will shortly be true also of 
England, though we shall probably retain, to our loss as well as 
advantage, the curious national habit of self-depreciation —— 
Prince Kropotkin argues, with a great show of statistics, that our 
foreign trade in manufactured goods, and, indeed, that of all 
nations, will soon be gone, each people manufacturing for itself. 
That, however, he proceeds, will be no loss if the relations 
between capital and labour are so altered that each nation finds 
the home demand sufficient to supply the vacuum. France, for 
example, is to buy all Lyons silks. The argument might be 
sound if addressed to the people of a planet; but as addressed 
to the people of a country, it is absurd. In England, for 
example, we need foreign corn, sugar, tea, coffee, tobacco, 
cotton, wine, dyes, drugs, gold, and silver; and if we sell 
no manufactures, how are we to get them? Nobody will 
give them to us, and what are we to send them in return? 
We have no product of Nature in universal demand and 
not procurable elsewhere, and without our imports should 
hardly be a civilised people,—certainly not a happy one.——Dr. 
Jessopp, in “ Snowed-up in Arcady,’’ does not charm us quite 
so much as usual. The admixture of thought in his easy chat 
is less than heretofore, and he condescends once or twice to 
stories with very little in them. This, however, has much. 
“Tinker George ” asked the Rector’s leave to show him a letter, 
which, however, the Rector, being occupied, did not see. He 
found afterwards that the Tinker had been writing to the 
Queen :— 

“ Tinker—George—writing to—the—Queen! What did the man 
want? He wanted to be allowed to keep a dog without paying tax 
for it. George goes about with a wheel, and he calls for broken pots 
and pans. Sometimes he finds the boys extremely annoying, they 
will persist in turning his wheel when his back is turned and he has 
gone into a house for orders. Now, you see, if he had a dog of spirit 
and ferocity chained to his wheel, George might leave that wheel in 
charge of that dog; but then a dog is an expensive luxury when 
there is the initial outlay of seven shillings and sixpence for the tax. 
So he wrote to the Queen, and he put it into the post, and I never saw 
it. This was just one of those things which cause a man lifelong 
regret, all the more poignant because so vain.” 

We wonder if in “ Arcady” the poor still think, as they cer- 
tainly used to do, that all the taxes go to the Queen personally ? 
Miss Dorothea Beale, who for thirty years has been 
the Principal of the Cheltenham Ladies’ College, states, in a 
pleasant paper, the results of her long experience in the new 
method of educating girls. It is altogether favourable; but we 
note with some surprise that she is in favour of “ wider” culture 
for women than men. If she means by that, as we fancy she 
does, that girls should take up more “ subjects” than boys do, 
we must demur. Is it not by taking up too many that the girls, 
who, it must be remembered, are still a picked class, and a 
great deal more eager than the boys, contrive to overwork them- 
selves ? Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild warmly defends 
the work of Englishmen during the eighteenth century 
against some criticisms in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
and certainly succeeds in showing that the English were, 
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during that period, far more successful than the French. 
They laid the foundations not only of the present Empire, 
but of our present institutions. He does not, however, prove 
that the century here was as. interesting as the century in 
France, and we understand M. Filon, when he uses the words 
“magic century,” to imply its charm for the general mind. 
——Mr. Frank Hill fights hard for Lord Rosebery’s plan for 
reforming the House of Lords by an admixture of representa- 
tive elements, but avoids the point that a stronger Upper 
House would collide more frequently with the Lower, the 
very result, he says, he is desirous to avoid. He seeks 
co-operating Houses, but does not shuw us why two repre- 
sentative Houses should co-operate, instead of opposing one 
another.——Sir J. Pope Hennessy is in favour of a Treaty 
with China prohibiting the entrance of Chinese into Aus- 
tralia, and states that the Chinese statesmen are entirely 
opposed to emigration. They want their surplus population to 
fill their vacant spaces; and, moreover, they dislike exceedingly 
the idea that Chinamen can wish to emigrate. A distinguished 
Chinaman, obviously an Ambassador, explained to the essayist 
“ how hateful to a true Chinaman was the idea of Chinese emi- 
gration to foreign countries—how objectionable it was on politi- 
cal and religious grounds. He described vast regions of the 
Chinese Empire where a migration of the agricultural popula- 
tion was taking place followed by an increase of food sent in to 
the great cities. ‘We have no desire,’ he said, ‘ to see the enor- 
mous resources of our own country undeveloped by our own 
industrious people. He is a bad Chinaman,’ he said emphati- 
cally, ‘who, except on the Emperor’s business, leaves his 
country, for every Chinaman has duties to his family, to the 
village community in which he lives, and to the Emperor, which 
cannot be discharged when he emigrates.’ The odd thing is that 
the Chinese statesmen do not object to their subjects swarming 
into Siam, Japan, and the Archipelago. We fancy they think 
they will not be corrupted there, and are afraid of the contagion 
of European ideas, 

We have noticed the best article in the Contemporary Review, 
Mr. A. Dicey’s on “ New Jacobinism and Old Morality,” ele- 
where, and are not greatly interested in Professor Max Miiller’s 
account of “ Frederick III.” It tells us little or nothing of the 
Emperor or his ideas, being in the main an article, apparently 
self-derived, in favour of a strict alliance between Germany, 
Austria, England, Italy, Spain, and Sweden to preserve the 
peace, against France and Russia. That, says the Professor, 
would be a glorious battle to win, more glorious than even 
Koniggratz, and the Emperor and Lord Salisbury might 
win it. We are not quite so sure. Dr. Max Miiller admits 
that the premiums to be paid for such an insurance would 
be heavy, and it strikes us most of them would be paid by 
England. In view of the permanent hostility of France, we 
should have to arm like Germany, and the Doctor kindly lets 
loose Russia upon us in Asia. “If Russia can be taught that 
wars of conquest in Europe are hereafter a sheer impossibility, 
she may continue the conquest of Central Asia, or, better still, 
begin the real conquest of Russia by means of agriculture, 
industry, schools, universities, and political organisations.” 
That is not exactly the basis upon which we should be disposed 
to make great sacrifices for a League of Peace-——Dr. J. 
Clifford’s account of “ Baptist Theology” proves that it has 
been in the main conservative, but is chiefly interesting 
as showing, half-unconsciously, that the questions which 
have divided that denomination have been those connected 
with eschatology. He calculates, however, that 80 or 90 
per cent. still think there is no hope for those who re- 
ject Christ, and that only the small remainder “ faintly 
trust the larger hopé,” or assume “restoration” as cer- 
tain, or hold that immortality is probably conditional on the 
acceptance of Christ. Mr. Grant Allen contends that North 
Africa is really not Africa at all, but a bit of Europe divided 
from it by the Mediterranean. “ Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and, 
in fact, Tripoli, consist of a single long subsiding sierra of the 
Spanish system, artificially divided from the remainder of its 
mass by the accidental intrusion of the sea at Tangier and 
Carthage.” The plants and animals are the plants and animals 
of Spain, Sicily, Italy,and Sardinia. The birds, the insects, and 
the reptiles are equally familiar in form and character. Many, 
even, of the native people are European, the Kabyles, for 
example, being distinctly white men, with large blue eyes and 
fair hair, and rejecting polygamy and the seclusion of women. 





He heartily desires that France sbould conquer all North: 





Africa, including Morocco, and maintains that the French, 
though they cannot fill a country with people, are in another 
sense good colonisers. They build solidly, they govern strongly, 
and they organise well. ‘“ No town in any English colony 
that I know of is half so much like England as Algiers, with 
its stately boulevards and splendid warehouses, is like Mar- 
seilles or Toulon.” With Morocco conquered, North Africa 
would again be European, and the Dark Continent would begin 
with the Sahara, We agree in the main; but the opposition 
of Spain is a serious obstacle in the way. Canon MacColl 
states the case against Islam, in “ Islam and Civilisation,” very 
well and eloquently, but with a little too much acerbity, as if he 
felt the odiwm theologicum. He ought to allow a little more for 
the effect of Islam in increasing the manliness of some races, 
for its social value as seen in Arabia itself, and for its 
occasional though rare production of a fine type of resigned 
yet energetic character. We note that the Canon doubts the 
conversions by the sword, believing, with Finlay, that most of 
the conquered races preferred extermination to Islam; but he 
underrates the propagandist influence of Mahommedanism. It 
has made fifty millions of converts in India, an uncounted 
number in Africa, and five millions in China, where, we may 
remark, the sword was wielded on the other side. Mr. Arthur 
Arnold offers his reform of the Land Laws as a panacea 
instead of Socialism, and we only wish the Socialists would 
take it, which they will not do; and Mr. Harry Quilter 
justifies at some length his conviction that Wilkie Collins is a 
great story-teller. He is in part right, but he does not 
account for the almost universal objection of good critics 
to believe it, or dwell half enough on Mr. Collins’s inferiority as 
littérateur to his own self as playwright. Armadale, which 
Mr. Quilter so admires, is in parts almost unreadably unreal, 
though we agree that the mechanism of the story is extraor- 
dinarily clever. The Moonstone is the most literary of Mr. 
Collins’s novels, though it is spoiled by its humour degenerating 
into farce. The whole account of Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite and the 
Evangelical Spinster, is broad farce of a poor kind.——The 
editor has been fortunate in discovering a writer competent to 
describe the progress of “life and thought” in Turkey. He 
does not say much of thought, because Turkey does not indulge 
in that luxury, but he gives definite opinions on many things, 
and among others, the probability of war :— 

“As a faithful chronicler of current thought in Turkey, I am 
bound to say that war is inevitable...... No Power can 
desire this war in itself, but both Russia and France desire 
what can only be obtained by war. Russia is determined to 
secure Bulgaria and Constantinople. Every Russian ycu meet 
assures you of this. She has never made a single step towards 
the realisation of this purpose except in war, and she cannot move 
in this direction now without war. She is prepared for war, the 
troops are in place. She has such an ally a3 never before, ready to 
give her what even Napoleon refused. She has a plausible pretence 
for war, and the nation is in favour of war. Why, then, should she 
refrain from war? If defeated, she will lose no territory and no 
friends in this part of the world. She has no friends here to lose. 
If victorious, she will win the greatest priza in the world, and be the 
greatest Power in the world.” 

The Fortnightly tries a new experiment, the publication of a 
first-rate article in French, this time by Paul Bourget, who, in a 
conversation, expresses a fear that science and democracy will 
extinguish poetry, but is encouraged by a hope that there will 
remain mysteries of the heart beyond the ken of science. The 
experiment will not, we fear, succeed. The men who care to 
read such productions will take in the Revwe des Deuw Mondes, 
which can be obtained very cheaply if ycu will wait a month, and 
the women who cannot subscribe for it, cannot subscribe for the 
Fortnightly either. Mr. Swinburne breaks out, in “ The Tyne- 
side Widow,” in quite a new direction, and is, in our judgment, 
unexpectedly successful. Nothing can be simpler than the 
widow’s croon, and there is a note of pathos in it which goes 
straight to the heart. We can quote only the last three verses, 
and that with the reserve that the impression they make is far 
inferior to the impression of the whole :— 

“‘ My life is sealed with a seal of love, 
And locked with love for a key ; 
And I lie wrang and I wake lang, 
But ye tak’ nae thought for me, my love, 
But ye tak’ nae thought for me. 











We were weel fain of love, my dear, 
O fain and fain were we; 

It was weel with a’ the weary world, 
But O, sae weel wi’ me, my love, 
Bat O, sae weel wi’ me. 


We were nane ower mony to sleep, my dear, 
I wot we were but three; 
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And never a bed in the weary world 

For my bairn and my dear and me, my love, 

For my bairn and my dear and me.’ 
— Mr. E. Gosse sends a very charming article on the letters of 
Mariana Alcoforada, a Portuguese nun, who in 1667 was seduced 
by the Marquis de Chamilly, afterwards a Marshal of France. 
By his heartlessness or fatuity, five of her letters fell into the 
hands of a publisher, and instantly taught all Europe how to 
write letters naturally. No less than sixteen editions were 
speedily issued. They were so popular that they were widely 
forged, as well as replies from the seducer, and some of the 
forgeries were as greedily read as the originals. Of her literary 
skill, which yet is not skill, this extract will enable our readers 
to judge :— 

“T want to have the portraits of your brother and of your sister-in- 

law. Whatever is anything to you is very dear to me, and Iam wholly 
devoted to what concerns you. I have no will of my own left. 
There are moments in which it seems to me that I should be humble 
enough to serve her whom you love...... An officer bas been 
waiting for this letter for a long time; I had made up my mind to 
write it in such a way that you may not be disgusted when you re- 
ceive it, but I see I have made it too extravagant. I must close it. 
Alas! it is out of my power todo so. I seem to be talking to you 
when I write to you, and you become a little more present with me 
then...... The officer who is to take this letter reminds me for 
the fourth time that he wishes to start. What a hurry he isin! He, 
no doubt, is forsaking some unhappy lady in this country. Farewell! 
It is harder for me to finish my letter than it was for you to abandon 
me, perhaps for ever.” 
— Mr. T. G. Bowles’s essay will, we hope, console some of the 
squires. It is a savage attack upon the County Government 
Bill as “ the destruction of self-government,” remarkable not for 
its argument, which is, in brief, that the new Councils will waste 
money, but for its point of view. Mr. Bowles apparently 
holds that representation is a mistake altogether, and that if 
people want to govern themselves, they should meet together and 
doit. The municipal system, he says, is not self-government, 
but a delegation of government to others. It is a little 
too late in the day to discuss that idea, which would have 
charmed a Roman; but there is a certain fascination in 
archaic thought even in politics, especially when stated in such 
English as Mr. Bowles is a master of. His worship of “ the 
Parish” has the same effect on us that finding some cultivated 
man who really does believe that God made the English and 
rested, or that the Bible is inspired “ down to the commas,” or 
that 5 per cent. is the divinely appointed interest of money, the 
natural limit between fair usance and usury, would have-—— 
Mr. Craufurd sends a most enticing description of part of 
Northern Portugal, between the Douro and the Spanish moun. 
tains, a description which makes the reader long to share its life, 
The people are of purer race than in the rest of Portugal, and 
show the healthy character of petty yeomen, paying, indeed, a 
minute quit-rent, but never evicted, unimproving but contented, 
living a life which scarcely varies as the centuries advance :— 

“ Travelling through this Minho Province, this garden of Portugal, 

made so by man’s incessant loving labour, no one can fail to notice 
how the land is most unscientifically ill-tilled, and every mistake and 
shortcoming apparent that a modern enlightened farmer would smile 
at—the ‘unimproved’ plough, made of a crooked tree-branch, the 
‘unimproved’ cows, that give but a fifth of the milk of a Gloucester 
or an Alderney, the grass blades slowly and painfully reaped by a 
toy reaping-hook and carried long distances on the heads of men and 
women. It is all too utterly stupid and old-world; and yet every 
one is thriving and content. The little houses are snug and warm, 
the cattle sleek under their masters’ kindly eyes, the tiny granaries 
full to overflowing, the men on Sundays and feast-days well dressed, 
well fed, and light-hearted, the women comely and gay in their 
coloured bodices and bright silk kerchiefs, and their necks covered 
with a sensible weight of old-fashioned gold jewellery. The valleys 
are ringing with the joyous antiphons of youths and girls, that speak 
as plainly of their content with life and of their hopefulness, as the 
spring song of the birds tells of theirs.” 
It was Mill, was it not, who remarked that something remained 
to be said for the stationary life P We cannot agree with or 
admire Mr. Oscar Browning’s criticism of George Eliot, which 
culminates in an assertion that Daniel Deronda is “the sum and 
glory cf her art”; but this is an important contribution to the 
history of her difficult mind :— 

“ Mrs. Poyser is as much a type of a certain kind of humorous per- 
sonality as Sam Weller. Yet long and intimately as I knew George 
Eliot, 1 never remember to have heard her say a humorous thing, nor 
have I ever heard a humorous saying of hers repeated by those who 
knew her better than I did. There is scarcely any humour in her 
letters. When she writes to her stepson with every effort to sym- 
pathise with his studies and amusements there is no humour, and yet 
a word of Aunt Glegg’s would have made any boy ripple with 
laughter. I used to attribute this persistent earnestness to an 
exaggerated self-command, to a moral natare which kept a tight rein 
on all temptation to sarcasm, conscious of the scathing force with 











which it might be exercised. But had humour been natural to her 
there would have been evidence of it in familiar letters, and fr : 
ments of table-talk would have been garnered by faithful disciples, 
No; her mind was ever deeply serious, overweighted with a sense of 
the importance of every action and of every word, indeed of every 
influence which she might exercise upon her fellow-creatures. She 
gave every comer of her best, and spoke sometimes of her noyel- 
writing as if it were a frivolous pursuit compared with the histories 
and philosophies of her less gifted friends.” 
We doubt if such an intellectual phenomenon as that is pre- 
sented in literature, and can recall no other case in the least like 
it in kind, though something of the sort, much less in degree, ig 
said to have been observed in great comedians and great clowns, 
Mr. G. N. Curzon’s plan for reforming the House of Lords, in 
the National Review, has been already much discussed; but we 
note in this article that the writer’s strongest feeling is evidently 
in favour of life-peerages to be granted to distinguished men, 
He quotes in its favour the universal practice of the Continent, 
but omits to say that on the Continent Upper Houses usually 
fail. There is only one strong one, the German Federal Council, 
and that, like the American Senate, represents States more or 
less possessed of independent rights. There is, however, if the 
House of Lords will reduce its own numbers, no objection what- 
ever to Life-Peers, except that they are apt to be aged, and that, 
having nothing to lose, they will fight the Commons with greater 
resolution and lighter hearts. Mr. A. C. Champneys’ account 
of “The Devil in the Middle Ages,” though it accounts fairly 
well for the gradual degradation of the popular idea of 
the Devil, does not to our minds explain at all his conver- 
sion into a semi-comic character. That is neither the Biblical 
idea, nor the idea of the North, nor the idea natural to folk 
who were all the while hugely afraid of him. Was it not a 
form of defiance, one of the ways in which a fierce people 
expressed their hatred, a method, so to speak, of libelling a great 
enemy whom they could not reach >——Mr. A. Benson’s depre- 
ciating criticism on Lavater’s theory is just enough, and no 
doubt many of us inherit our faces; but then, he should 
remember that we inherit dispositions too, It is easy to push 
Lavater’s idea too far; but did Mr. Benson ever see a face without 
forming an opinion as to what it signified P And whence comes 
that instinctive judgment, if not from accumulated, though it 
may be unconscious, experience P We have been struck in Mr. 
Proctor’s paper on “ The Certainties of Chance,” with the force 
with which he puts the argument that the gambler who goes on 
gambling must inevitably lose. Granting that the chances are 
equal, and that if he went on long enough he must come out 
even, he plays under a disability,—namely, his necessity of 
stopping when his means are done. As his opponent, the 
universal gambling world, never can be exhausted, that one 
handicap, which must press on a Rothschild as truly as on the 
smallest player at Monaco, must inevitably ruin him. Equal 
horses, in fact, are running a long race, and one of them carries 
two pounds extra. If that truth could be driven into gamblers’ 
heads, habitual gambling would stop; but it never will be driven, 
for this reason. The true gambler always thinks that the 
calculation in his head, or the luck special to himself, destroys 
the equality of the chances, and handicaps his adversary—Fate. 
No true gambler ever is or can be other than a victim of self- 
conceit. Mr. Proctor mentions a curious fact illustrative of 
“runs” of luck in experiments, which can end only in approxi- 
mate equality. Buffon and some friends tossed some coins ten 
thousand times, to test the accuracy of some views they enter- 
tained, and once had a steady run of fifteen “heads” in 
succession. 














CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@~——_ 

The most notable paper in the April number of the Century 
Magazine is an article by Mr. Henry James on Mr. R. L, Stevenson, 
which, though somewhat heavily embroidered with smart phrases, is 
a very clever and, on the whole, sound piece of criticism. We notice 
two things specially good. In the first place, Mr. Jamessaysthat half the 
charm Mr. Stevenson has for us lies in the fact “that he wears a dress 
and wears it with courage, with a certain cock of the hat and tinkle 
of the supererogatory sword; or, in other words, that he is curious of 
expression, and regards the literary form not simply as a code of 
signals, but as the keyboard of apianoand as so much plastic material ;” 
and that “ the colour of Scotland has entered into him altogether, and 
though, oddly enough, he has written but little about his native 
country, his happiest work shows that she has the best of his ability.” 
Not only the colour of Scotland, but the east wind of Edinburgh 
has entered into Mr. Stevenson (fortunately, into his head only, not 
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into his heart), and pervades the views of life which he puts into the 
mouths of certain of his characters. Next in importance to Mr. James’s 
paper on his brother-novelist, is an article by Mr. Edward L. Wilson, 
entitled ‘From Dan to Beersheba,” and bearing ont the meaning of 
its title in the most literalfashion. It is a piece of condensed (though 
not too condensed) description, and it is admirably illustrated. “ Two 
Kentucky Gentlemen of the Old School” is as pretty a little picture 
of the better and yet more pathetic side of Southern life after the 
war as we have seen. Altogether, this number of the Century is an 
exceptionally good one. 

In the new number of the Woman’s World, Princess Christian 
explains, with admirable lucidity, the aims and aspirations of the 
British Nurses’ Association, which seeks tc unite into something like 
a Mutual Protection Society the 15,000 women who are engaged in 
nursing work at the present moment in the United Kingdom, and gives 
an excellent historical account of the profession as well. Another 
valuable paper in the Woman’s World is Mrs. Jeune’s—her second— 
on “The Children of a Great City.” It is written with equal 
sympathy and knowledge. Admirers of “ Carmen Sylva,” the poet- 
painter Queen of Roumania, will find a full account of her in an 
article—somewhat too effusively appreciative in parts—by Mrs. EH. 
Mawer. 

There is a want of life about the Sunday Magazine for April, 
although the serial stories by Dr. George MacDonald and Mr. 
Farjeon are readable, and Archdeacon Farrar is suiting his papers 
on the Catacombs admirably to the intelligence of young people. 
Surely “ A. K. H. B.” presents us with his very thinnest gold-leaf of 
moralisation in “ A Little Overdone,’”’ which should have been styled 
“Sadly Underdone.” 

There are some good general articles in the new number of the 
Sunday at Home,—in particular, Mr. Richard Heath’s “ Paris at the 
Time of the Reformation,’’ and “ Marguerite Leroy : a Leaf from the 
Journal of a French Pastor,” and “The Edinburgh Industrial 
Brigade.” Miss Gordon Cumming’s ‘The Recent Explosion at 
Amoy”’ is opportune; but have some of the facts in it not been pre- 
sented by her pen before, and, unless we are mistaken, in an evening 
paper ? 

The Scots’ Magazine for April is sufficiently Scotch, and not too 
clerical. We notice as eminently readable, articles on Robert Blair, 
one of the two poets of Athelstaneford, ‘Scotch Music,” and “ Reminis- 
cencesof a orthern University,’’—the last of which old Aberdonians 
should rea’ with pleasure. 


An Unknown Country. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” (Macmillan.)—We have in this volume some of the latest as 
some of the wisest and kindliest writing of Mrs. Craik. She went 
in the late summer of 1885 with some young companions, as was her 
custom, to see Ireland with her own eyes, and to judge for herself. 
When we say to “judge,” we would not be misunderstood. She does 
not make any pretence of being able, on the strength of the visit of 
a few weeks, to auswer questions and solve problems that have per- 
plexed generations. Her object was to see both sides, and she started 
with the advantage of having no political prepossessions, perhaps we 
should say no party prepossessions, for she had, we can hardly doubt, 
a certain Liberal tinge in her way of thinking. We shall not attempt 
to extract any of the conclusions that she came to. It would not be 
fair to her book, or, we should think, accord with what she would 
have wished. Oar readers must go to the volume itself, which they 
will find full of entertainment, and, if they will accept it, of instruc- 
tion. We may add that, as a furthor attraction, it is adorned with 
some very striking drawings of scenery by Mr. F. Noel Paton. 


Life of Robert Burns. By John Stuart Blackie. (Walter Scott.) 
—This is, on the whole, the soberest, most sensible, though perhaps 
least original, book that emeritus Professor Blackie has ever 
written. There is in it comparatively little of the frenzied Tyrtzus 
of Scotch Home-rule, although we are told that, “‘ oblivious of the 
noble example of Robert Burns and Walter Scott, the classical 
Scottish dialect is becoming less and less familiar to Scottish ears 
every year, and the most glorious moral heritage of the country is 
thrown aside as worthless, and even condemned as pernicious, in favour 
of the glittering novelty of the hour, the vanity of a foreign accom- 
plishment, or the echo of a London notoriety.” We have in it almost 
nothing of the buffo-moralist who has so often sinned against taste, 
and but little even of the lay-preacher, although we do learn from p. 1 
that “man is of all animals the most variable and the mostincalenlable,”’ 
and with the help of Genesis i., 27, that he is “a God in a secondary 
sense, a being created in the image of God.” Professor Blackie, in 
fact, gives us nothing specially new in regard to Burns, either in the 
way of biography or of criticism. “ Little,” he says, indeed, “ remains 
for a new writer but to make a judicious selection from existing 
materials, and to pronounce an equitable judgment on a remarkable 
man, the complex character of whose genius and life demands a calm 
Consideration, equally remote from patriotic idolatry on the one hand, 
and Pharisaic severity on the other.’ Or ‘he whole, Professor 
Blackie sticks to the via media he here marks out for himself. He 





loves Burns, and is generous as well as just to him; but he does not 
disguise—although he does not exaggerate—the fact which Burns knew 
so well himself, that he never learned self-control. But is not Pro- 
fessor Blackie a little too confident about one or two points ? Where is 
his authority for the precise statement that the offence, committed in a 
moment of inebriety, which brought about an estrangement between 
Burns and his Dumfriesshire lady-friend, Mrs. Riddell, was his having 
‘marched straight up to her and inflicted on her lips, before all the 
company, a bouncing smack”? Was Clarinda’s attachment to 
Sylvander altogether the half-Platonic, half-religious affection that 
Professor Blackie apparently wishes to make it out to be? If 
so, why did she write to Burns after his final acknowledgment 
of Jean Armour as his wife, and describe him as “a villain” ? 
Finally, Professor Blackie might, when referring to Burns’s excise 
prospects, have utilised the discovery, which was made some years 
ago, of the private criticisms passed on him by his superior officer, and 
which show by their character—“The poet, does well” is the latest 
entry of this kind—that, had he lived, he would have been sure of 
promotion. The criticism contained in this volume, while careful 
and judicious, is somewhat commonplace. The book may be recom- 
mended, however, as an introduction to a perusal of the poot’s works. 
The bibliography at the end is exhaustive, and, indeed, exhausting. 


Commons and Common Fields, By T. E. Scrutton. (Cambridge 
University Press.)—This is an essay written for the Yorke Prize at 
Cambridge in 1886, and contains a great display of learning 
without much enlightenment on the early history of common lands. 
It is quite uncertain yet whether the true view of the early manor is 
that all the land belonged to the lord, who gradually let his tenants 
acquire individual rights to part of it and common rights in other 
parts of it, or whether the democratic township of freeholders 
was gradually invaded by a usurping lord. On the whole, more 
historical evidence is to be found in favour of the former view, 
advocated by Mr. Seebohm, than in favour of the latter view, advo- 
cated by the late Sir Henry Maine, in continuation of the German 
inventors, as they almost appear to be, of the “mark” system. It 
seems to make uncommonly little difference at the present 
day which is correct, because the law has now settled down 
in a way extremely favourable to the lord, and absolutely 
unfavourable to the public who are not commoners. The 
history of enclosures is twofold,—a beneficial enclosure of the 
open, common, cultivated fields, a disastrous and unjust enclosure 
of waste lands. The former has, with some exceptions, been 
favourable all round; the latter has, with hardly any excep- 
tions, been a robbery of the poor and the public for the benefit 
of a few rich individuals. In the future, Mr. Scrutton’s only remedy 
is the sanction of Parliament and the Inclosure Commission before 
any enclosure is made. But that may be a very inadequate protection 
for the future, as it has been in the past. The real protection needed 
is an Act of Parliament to alter the law by giving legal rights in 
commons,—first, to all the inhabitants of the place to which the 
common belongs while it remains common; and secondly, to give 
legal rights to the public to prevent commons being enclosed, whether 
for the benefit of the Lord or the Commoners. It is not enough to 
reserve recreation-grounds. No enclosures whatever of land not now 
in cultivation should be allowed on any pretext whatever, and a 
summary remedy should be given against those who attempt them. 


The Silver Trout. By Sir Randal H. Roberts, Bart. (W. H. 
Allen.)—This is a collection of slight—very slight—stories and 
papers reprinted from the Field and Land and Water. The stories are 
not remarkably entertaining, and the papers are not remarkably in- 
structive. “Trout-Fishing in the Rhenish Provinces” is, however, novel 
and interesting. It shows that there are still fresh streams for the 
English angler within twenty-four hours of home. Bat in the par- 
ticular case of the Ahr, and other German streams to which we are 
introduced, it would seem that the fisherman should not only put 
money in his pouch, but also German on his tongue, or he is likely to 
find himself in difficulties with the natives. 


Bishop Forbes: a Memoir. By the Rev. Donald J. Mackey. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The late Bishop Forbes, as a Scotch 
Tractarian who, even when a Bishop, got into what he himself terms 
“a sad mess” owing to his views, and a friend of Cardinal Newman, 
Dr. Pusey, and Mr. Gladstone, was a man whose biography was 
worth writing. Mr. Mackey is, according to his lights, a judicious 
and appreciative biographer. But he seems to be far too much 
impressed with the Bishop’s episcopal importance to have been able 
to reproduce anything of note relating to his private life. We would 
gladly, too, have dispensed with some of the details Mr. Mackey 
gives as to the now almost forgotten controversy over Bishop Forbes’s 
Primary Charge, in favour of some extracts from his magazine articles 
or other contributions to literature, which would seem, from the list 
given at the end of this volume, to have been somewhat numerous, 
Bishop Forbes was not only a man of many accomplishments and 
of genuine piety, but he had a very pretty turn for descriptive 
writing, as a lively account of a visit paid to Monte Cassino, which 
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he sent to the Guardian, clearly proves. Here, too, isan epigrammatic 
description of Paris which Heine himself might have envied, and 
which occurs in a letter from Forbes to his father :—‘‘ Paris would be 
perfection, if there were always sunshine in this world, and no next 
world at all.”” Alexander Penrose Forbes, who was the son of Lord 
Medwyn, a Scotch Judge, and a cadet of a well-known Northern 
family, was a man who attained promotion very rapidly. Born in 
1817, and educated at Edinburgh Academy and Glasgow University, 
he yet entered the Indian Civil Service, and was actually stationed 
in the Madras Presidency between 1836 and 1839. His heart was in 
the Episcopal Church, however, and he returned to England to study 
for it. He entered as a commoner of Brasenose, Oxford, in 1840, 
and at the mature age of twenty-three. Yet it was only seven years 
afterwards that, after holding one or two minor incumbencies, he 
was nominated to the See of Brechin, which he held till he died un- 
expectedly in 1875. His election was mainly due to Mr. Gladstone, 
who had discovered the abilities and earnestness of “young Forbes,” 
and who in his capacity, however, not as politician, but as a Kincar- 
dineshire man and a Scotch High-Church Episcopalian, urged his 
claims with his wonted fervour. This volume contains a number 
of Bishop Forbes’s letters to Mr. Gladstone, which, although the 
answers to them are not given, yet, when read between the lines, 
indicate the late Premier’s keen interest in the vicissitudes 
of High-Churchism on both sides of the Tweed, and in the 
Bishop’s personal troubles on account of the language used in 
his Diocesan Charge—a manifesto on the subject of the Eucharist — 
of August 5th, 1857. The Bishop in time got through or over these 
troubles, played in his too short day an active part in the history of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church—he seems, from some figures Mr. 
Mackey gives, to have been an active and successful organiser— 
while he also manifested great interest in the Church of England 
generally, in its Congresses and in certain of its movements, such as 
those for the establishment of Retreats and Sisterhoods. Bishop 
Forbes was in all respects a good man, and although he can be 
regarded as but one of the dii minores of High-Churchism, his life—in 
spite of the imperfections of this biography—is eminently worth 
studying. 

Pontefract. Edited by Richard Holmes. (R. IHolmes, Pontefract.) 
—This is the second volume of a selection of historical records re- 
lating to Pontefract, and contains the “sieges of Pontefract Castle, 
1644-1643.” The second siege is made specially noticeable by the 
hard measure meted out to the Royalist commander, Colonel Morris 
or Marris. After a trial in which the Court treated him with a 
brutality and injustice which can only be matched with that of 
Jeffries after the Monmouth Rebellion, he was condemned to be 
hanged. His crime seems to have been that he continued resistance 
after all reasonable people had given it upas hopeless. To Pontefract 
Castle undoubtedly belonged the honour, such as it is, of having been 
the last place to hold out for King Charles. Marris seems to have 
been not only harshly treated at the time, but maligned afterwards. 
Carlyle speaks of him as “a desperate man” and “a highway 
robber.” He really was a man of fair position, and an honest 
but somewhat reckless partisan. No scoundrel coald have done 
what is related of him on good authority. He attempted 
to escape, and had practically succeeded, when the rope gave 
way with his companion, who fell and broke his leg. Marris 
would not leave him, and was recaptured. The castle was de- 
stroyed after its capture by the troops of the Commonwealth. An 
interesting account of its dismantling gives the following figures :— 
Lead sold for £1,640 7s. 2d. (this was at £10 the ton) ; timber, 
£243 12s.; iron, £40; glass, £1. Demolishing cost £777 4s. 6d., and 
a sum of £1,000 was paid to the town out of the net receipts. A 
very interesting volume this, though it might have been advantageously 
put into a more literary form. With this we may mention The 
History of the Parish Church of Wrexham, by A. A. Palmer (Wood- 
hall and Co., Wrexham and Coventry), containing many of the little 
details of life in the past which have interest both local and general. 


Appleton’s Atlas of the United States. (Appleton and Co., New 
York.)—This atlas gives us two maps of the United States—(1), 
Eastern; (2), Western—and thirty-eight county maps of the States, 
with a descriptive text, in which are also to be found some maps of 
special localities and railway systems. There is no index—surely a 
most necessary thing—nor are the maps divided in the new way, 
into parts marked thus, ‘A, d.”’ The text is full of information. 
Some of the educational statistics will be interesting :— 





Population. Enrolled. Average Attendance. 
Massachusetts ... ooo 41,000,163 ... — | one $ 
Wisconsin one — 9 eo vs oe ws $174,844 
Vermont... ses ooo =* 382,236... Pee w- 49,031 
South Carolina... ww. _ 995,577... .. 178,023... wee 122,093 
Virginia ... oh .» §=1,512,565 .., w» «303,343... +» 176,469 
Oregon... woe a 174,768... eet 49,176 .., we «= 85,245, 
New York — .- 95,082,871 ... .- 1,024,845 ... .. 611,019 
Mr. Mulhall gives the statistics of England as follows :— 
Population. Enrolled. Average Attendance, 
26,110,000... 2,751,300 ——sssseaeee 2,063,575 


But then, these figures omit the whole of the upper and middle 





classes, which are included in the American figures. It will be 
observed that the Oregon figures are very high. 

The History of Newbury. By Walter Money. (Parker and Co,, 
Oxford and London.) —Newbury, the New Town, seems to have grown 
up in very early English times near Spinz (now Speen, a mile and a 
half N.W. of the town), a station at which roads from Aquz Solis 
(Bath), and Corinium (Cirencester), met on the way to Caleva 
Atrebatium (Silchester). Domesday does not mention it. The 
manor was then valued at £24 (it had been £9 in the time of 
King Edward), and it contained two mills. In the sixth year 
of King John, it is valued at £52 2s. 84d., out of which £3 
was paid to the Abbot of Preanx, and £8 133. 4d. to the Priory of 
Sandelford. ‘Besides this, the town is at farm for £60.” New. 
bury makes an appearance in history in King Stephen’s time, when 
the castle was held by the Earl of Pembroke for Matilda. A most 
romantic story of how the Earl gave his second son as a hostage to 
King Stephen, and how narrowly the lad escaped death, is told by 
a nearly contemporaneous French poet. In the fourteenth century, 
we have an interesting notice of the effects of the Black Death. A 
certain property which had been worth 26s. 8d., is now said to be 
worth nothing, propter pestilentiam mortalem. In 1483, when the 
Duke of Buckingham made his unsuccessful rising against King 
Richard III., the Berkshire men met at Newbury. The names of 
Stonor, Hampden, and Paulet may be noticed among them. Two of 
the Marian martyrs suffered at Newbury. In the next century came 
the two famous battles of the Civil War. Abundant gleanings of an 
interesting kind, historical, social, and personal, might be gathered 
from this volume, which has been put together in the most careful 
way, and by a writer thoroughly well qualified for his task. Among 
other curious items, we find that “on November 3rd, 1759, was 
married at the parish church of Newbury, to a journeyman carpenter, 
Hannah Snell, who had served in the capacity of a dragoon in the 
Army. She had alsoserved in the Navy, her sex being unknown, and 
had obtained a pension from both services.” 

Two little books on therapeutical subjects may be mentioned 
together :—The Turkish Bath. By Frederic C. Coley, M.D. (W. Scott.) 
—Dr. Coley explains the action of the Turkish bath, and gives some 
practical recommendations, though he very properly avoids the sub- 
ject of the use of the bath in disease. Massage as a Mode of Treat- 
ment, by William Murrels, M.D. (H. K. Lewis), has reached a third 
edition. Dr. Murrels answers the question, “ What is Massage ?” 
thus,— Massage is a scientific mode of treating certain forms of 
disease by systematic manipulation.” 

Rustic Walking Routes in the London Vicinity. By W. R. Evans. 
(Philip and Son.)—This volame gives the particulars of forty-three 
walks, each of the proposed routes being described by a map and 
printed directions, telling the reader what turning he is to take, what 
stile to climb, &c. This is the first series, and is devoted to the West 
to North District. It is, we should say, a “second edition, amended 
and enlarged.” A map of the whole district is appended. It is 
likely to be useful, but might be improved. With this we may 
mention Tips for Tricyclists. By Professor Hoffmann. (KF. Warne.) 
—This volume gives all sorts of directions for choosing and handling 
a machine. On the important matter of price, he speaks definitely. 
Avoid cheap machines ; even a good second-hand article cannot be got 
under £10. 

Bandobast and Khabar: Reminiscences of India. By Colonel 
Cuthbert Larking. (Hurst and Blackett.)—This volume is, in the 
main, a pleasant and unpretending account of sport, especially 
tiger-hunting. Interspersed are some sketches of Indian men and 
manners. The author formed favourable opinions of most of those 
whom he saw, especially of the Nizam, whom he speaks of as a 
thoroughly high-principled ruler—(we may suggest that ‘“ unex- 
ceptional ” is a dubious word ; “ exceptional ” and “ unexceptionable”’ 
are both words of praise, but the compound is dubious). A curious 
story is told on p. 152 of recovery from a cobra-bite. The wound 
was cauterised ; the patient had to drink a bottle of brandy, and was 
»walked up and down for hours by four Sepoys. Previously to 
cauterisation, he had tightly bound up the arm above the wound (it 
was in the hand), and plunged it into boiling water. We have heard 
before that a wound in the extremity of a limb is not always fatal. 

A Month on the Norfolk Broads. By Walter Rye. (Simpkin and 
Marsball.)—This is a pleasant little book, illustrated ornamentally 
with drawings by Mr. Wilfrid Ball, and practically with maps of the 
rivers and broads. The crew of the wherry ‘Zoe’ seem to have 
enjoyed themselves very much, but to have done very little in the 
fishing line. But this to the true angler matters little. Not many 
more pleasant ways of spending a holiday of the unexciting sort 
could be, than with three friends who would not disdain the humble 
bottom-rod by day and a rubber of whist at night. 

MAGAZINES AND SERIAL Pustications.—We have received the 
following for April :—The Art Journal.—The Magazine of Art.—The 
Cornhill Magazine.—Longman’s Magazine.—Macmillan’s Magazine.— 
The English Illustrated Magazine.—The London Quarterly Review.— 
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The Classical Review.—The Theological Review.—The Church Review. 
—MThe Expositor.—The Homiletic Magazine.—The Month.—The Sword 
and Trowel.—The Asclepiad.—Part 3 of the Cyclopedia of Education. 
—Chronicle of North-Country Lore and Legend.—The Century Guild 
Hobby-Horse. — Science-Gossip. — The Manchester Quarterly. — The 
Gentleman’s Magazine.—The Argosy.—The Scots’ Magazine.—The 
Army and Navy Magazine.—Harper’s Magazine.—The New Princeton 
Review.—The Atlantic Monthly.—The Indian Magazine.—Italia.— 
London Society.—Temple Bar.—The Coast Review.—Good Words.— 
The Quiver.—Cassell’s Magazine.—Chambers’s Journal.—All the Year 
Round.—The Leisure Hour.—The Girl’s Own Paper.—The Welcome. 
—St. Nicholas.—Harper’s Young People. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
— 


Allen (G.), Devil’s Die, 3 vols. cr 8V0 .......ccceeseecesennceeeeeees (Chatto & Windus) 31'6 
Aubertin (J. J.), Fight with Distances, cr 8V0............c0s:eserseeees (C. K. Paul) 7/6 
Azarias (bro.), Aristotle and the Christian Church, 12mo.........(C. K. Paul) 3/6 





Barrow (E. P. j, Stray Links, cr 80 .............ceccesseceoeee ee (Skeffington) 2/6 
Brine (M. D.), A Dozen and One, 4to......... (Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
Brive (M. D ), Twilight Fancies, roy Svo (Cassell & Co.) 2/6 
Cooke (A. R.), What the Gospel has done for Working Classes (W. yecrt 1/6 
Coote (Mrs.), Grace Trevelyan, Cr 8VO .......csceecceceeceecsesenseeenesestanees 














Daisy Blue-Hyes, roy 8V0..... ....ccceececcceseecseesseceeeeee 
Godfrey (C. J.), Disease: its Prevention, &c., 8vo .. 4 

Goyen (P.), Higher Arithmetic, cr 8vo ..... dabensseniaehecteaaninanaatesen (Macmillan) 
Guilt: a Tragedy, by Millliner, cr 8V0........0...ccecceeeeeee (Williams & Norgate) 2/6 
Haycraft (M.), umpty-Dumpty’ s Silver Bells, cr - ddstantensasuheiiniag (R.T.S) 146 
Henderson (J.), Agatha Page, cr 8V0 .............0005 onsen .(Triibner) 76 
Holland (C.), The Golden Hawk, or 8vo... (Hankinson) 3/6 
Lotus: a Psychological Romance, IU cacancrncedeniosessdiainasionsaiatiedl (Redway) 6/0 


(C. K. Paul) 2/0 


Woetiiae 60.) Peete, TRO on .cccccenceecccnesccccscssccceseseteccsseses 
ty (0, K. Paul) 8/6 


McKinney (S. B. G.), Science and Art of Religion, ‘cr 8¥0 
Mess Stories, by Proteus, 2nd Series, cr 8vo ........... dyeuscauaenennen 
Ralf (J. W. ). a Road to Spanish, Oi ates csacinccastescnuécaxcamsaiang (Philip) 5/0 
Robertsou (M.), Lombard Street Mystery, cr 8vo.. (Bartholomew) 5/0 
Robinson (F. W.), Prison Characters : Drawn from ‘Life, cr 8vo (S. Blackett) 3/6 
Scudamore (C.), Scenes from tie War in La Vendée .. (Williams & Norgate) 2/0 





Shoemaker (J. V.), Diseases of the Skin, 8VO  .....sssseccssssseceeereeseseeeee (Lewis) 24/0 
Stuart (E. A.), Bertie: an Old Man’s Story, UN as. danccvsenacde (Washbourne) 2/6 
Sungana (D. D. P.), Next-of-Kin Marriages in Old Inada, er 8vo...... (Tritbner) 3/0 
Thomas (H. 8 , Tank Angling in India, cr 8V0.............c0ceescreeeeee (Hamilton) 9/0 


Turnock (J. R ), One Body, 12mo ................ .(W. Gardner) 1/6 
Vyse (G. W.), Vidor, Cr 80... ccceceeeceseeeeees -..-(Simpkin) 2/0 
Williamson (A.), Way to Contrition and Peace, 12mo... ........... (Ww. Gardner) 1/6 
Williamson (F. H.), In White and Gold, 3 vols. er a ...(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Wright (J. M.), Nature Readers, No. 1, OF 8VO cesessscececseeeeeceeeee (Whittaker) 1/6 












The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UpHAm’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., where 
single | Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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DEATH. 
Smrrn.—On Easter morning, in Serampore House, an Janet Colquhoun, 
aged 55 years, the beloved wife of George Smith, 0.I.E., LL.D. 














Manufactory, Birmingham. 





“ IBERT Y” » “LIBERTY” Cretonnes 
specialities have been added to this stock, 
suitable for almost every class of artistic 
F A B R I Cc Ss, Prices from 8d per yard. 
SPRING SEASON. NEW PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO. Rolain Hue:} MEORNT eran, w. 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
and can now also be had ina 
MACASSAR GOLDEN COLOUR, 
OIL Usual sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, and 21s. 


and Chintzes. Many new and beautiful 
ART 
decoration. 
New Parrerns Post-FREE. ls Nolin Sees 
3 
OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
ROWLANDS’ antimen | Semmens strengthens, and beautifies the hair, It 
contains no lead, poisonous, or mineral ingredients, 
for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ Macassar Oil. 








Just published, Sixth Edition, Revised, and Enlarged with Three 
New Chapters = Apperdix, and additional Illustrations, 
Elevent h Thousand, 1s, cloth. 
OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
j With Special Information about Spectacles. 
OUR __ __3y JoHN BROWNING, FRAS, ERMS. 
a EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION :— 
How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual. ”"—Grap hic. Gives many 
e Y Ee S. a useful hint to those who on good pe and wish to 
preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
to wear spectacles.” *—Pall Mall Gazette. 
| CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
H and all Booksell ers. 
| Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, 
| JOHN BROWNING, 683 Strand, London, W. Cc. 








| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 


B. HUNTER, M.D., &. 
| ‘Physsane {30 G G. OORKHILL, M.B., 
SM ED LEY’ Ss. M.R.C.S, Eng. (Resident). 
| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths. Covered 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
| and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 
hcisesonnen to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL & -HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCE. 





LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 








\RENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL MALL.—The THIRTY- 
FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the 
CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN. Admission 1s. 


ECENT DISCOVE RIES” at ATHEN S. —An UN UN- 

FINISHED BUST of ATHENE, with the Acropolis on her head arranged 

as a coronet, repated 200 B.C., together with some smaller Antiquities, are NOW 

on VIEW, on presentation of visiting-card, at Mr. G. A. ROGER’S Studio of 
Wood-Carving, 29 Maddox Street, W. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
: CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the combination of science with practice 
in the special Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
intending Colonists, &c., and providing full courses of Outdoor and Class-room 
instruction, scientific and practical, in the var‘ous branches of Agriculture and 
Estate M. Manag tof Live Stock, Dairy Farming, Land Surveying, 
Elements of | Forestry, &e. 

There is an Ordinary Course of Two Years, and a Diploma Course, and a!so 
a special One-Year Course for Out-Students desiring it. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships, 
Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TURSDAY, May 22nd. 

Roxat INDIAN. ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to 
fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty 
Students will be admitted in September, 1888. For Competition the Secretary of 
State will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, 
and Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrIncIPAL—Miss BISHOP. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd. Students must be 
over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an entrance examination, 
unless they have already passed an exam‘nation accepted as equivalent. The 
charge for board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (11 weeks). 


For Prospectus and further information, apply to 
J. aad OLIFFORD-GHITE, Seeretary. 














\T. ANDREWS: UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE— Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Bubjects taken :—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 
The SUMMER TERM will COMMENCE SATURDAY, April 14th, 


ANTED, COPIES of the “SPECTATOR” for 
JANUARY 5th, 1884.—PUBLISHER, Spectator Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W. 0. 
HELTEN HAM COLLEGE. —SCHOLARSHIPS for 1888. 
—There will be an ELECTION in JULY to at least ELEVEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, ranging from £80 to £20, Half for Classics, half for Mathematics.—For 
further cn ony apply to the SECRETARY, Cheltenham College. 




















A PLANTER of Twelve Years’ Experience in Planting in 
CEYLON, will be leaving early in June for the Island, and would be 

willing to take out PUPILS to learn Tea-Planting. References ge and 

required.—Apply, E. R. WALKER, 8 Hyde Park Mansions, London, 
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UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, May Ist. 

The Hospital contains, besides the beds for medical and surgical cases, wards 
for obstetric, ophthalmic, and other special departments. 

Special Classes are held in the Hospital for students preparing for the examina- 
tion of the University of London and other Examining Boards. 

APPOINTMENTS.—The Houze-Surgeons and House-Physicians, the Obstetric 
Residents, Clinical Assistants, and Dressers are selected from the students 
according to merit, and without payment. There are also a large number of 
junior appointments, every part of the hospital practice being systematically 
employed for instruction. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Open Scholarship of 125 guineas in Classics, 
Mathematics, and Modern Languages. Open Scholarship of 125 guineas in 
Chemistry, Physics, Botany, and Zoology. 

Students entering in May are eligible for the Open Scholarships competed for 
in September. Seventeen Scholarships, Prizes, and Medals, varying from £50 to 
£10 each, are open for competition to all the students. 

The Hospital is in close proximity to the Metropolitan, District, South-Eastern, 
Brighton, Chatham, North London, and Great Eastern Railway Systems. 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to the Dean, Dr. F. TAYLOR, 
Guy’s Hospital, London, 8.E. 

March, 1888. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honowrs, late Head- 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester. 

For further particulars, address Miss BRAHAM, Inglenook, Dorking. 











CLERGYMAN can highly recommend a GERMAN 
FAMILY of good birth whero Girls will meet with every Educational 
Advantage. Highest references.—Apply to Rev. A. S. AGLEN, Alyth, Perthshire. 


fg ye COLLEGE, STAFFFORDSHIRE.—The 
NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, May Ist, 1888.,—For 
Prospectus, lists of honours, and particulars with respect to Scholarships, apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER, 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL,  ELSTREE, 
HERTS.—An EXAMINATION will he held on MAY 8th for FOUR 
JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual average value of £30. The 
Scheme also provides for Ten Senior Platt Scholarships of higher value open to 
boys over 15 already in the School, and Nine Exhibitions. 
For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 











RINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND (in the Perth- 

shire Highlands).—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION in JULY. The MODERN SIDE gives a special and 

systematic practical Education for boys entering early upon life. The CLASSICAL 

SIDE prepares for the Universities. Boys are prepared for the Indian Civil 

Service, Army, and other EXAMINATIONS.—For particulars, Prospectus, &c., 
apply to the Rey. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, Perth, N.B. 


IN G’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
WORKSHOP EVENING CLASSES. 

SUMMER TERM will COMMENCE on APRIL 17th, at 6.30, for Practical 
Carpentry and Cabinet Work, Machine Construction, with the use of Machine 
Tools by steam-power, Smith and Foundry Work, Experiments in Strength, &.— 
For Prospectus, apply to J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


— COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIKS), 








8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Classes for Degree Examinations of the University of London and for General 
Education. 
Practical Work in Biological, Chemical, and Physical Laboratories. 
EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 19th. 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. See, 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES) ART SCHOOL. 
Visitor—E. LONG, R.A. : 
Prorrssor—F, SMALLFIELD, A.R.W.S. 
ASSISTANT-TEACHER—Miss M. A. HEATH. 
Classes for Painting from the Draped Living Model, the Antique, &c. Classes 
also for Beginners, B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


RESIDENT PATIENT can be received in the house 
of a Medical Man in a most healthy and picturesque part of Wiltshire. 
The house is modern and the drainage perfect ; good stabling, garden, meadow. 
and orchard. Three in family, and five servants kept. The patient could have 
the exclusive use of a suite of three rooms, and could keep a horse and carriage 
if desired. References required.—For terms ard further particulars, apply to 
Messrs. DRAKE, SON, and PARTON, Solicitors, 24 Rood Lane, London, 1.0, 











NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL.—SUMMER TERM 
COMMENCES APRIL 16th. The School is carried on in strict accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Founders of University College, and is 
organised as a First-Grade Modern School, with a Classical Department. An 
Examination for Four Entrance Scholarships will be held on June 26th.—For 
Prospectus, apply to the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 
J. M. HORSBURG@H, M.A., Secretary. 


CHOOL for the SONS of GENTLEMEN only.—Conducted 
by a Lady Graduate and first-rate Masters. Boys carefully and success- 
fully trained and prepared for the Public Schools. References as to tone and 
home life from parents of past and present pupils,—42 (late 9) Primrose Hill 
Road, Hampstead, London, 
EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 19 
The PARADE.—Head-Mistress, Miss HUCKWELL.—The NEXT TERM 
will BEGIN APRIL 25th, 1883. Prospectuses and information as to Boarding. 
Houses may be obtained at the School, or from the Secretary, Mr. E. Field, 42 
Warwick Street, Leamington. Scholarship every July, tenable for two years by 
girls who have been one year at the School.—For conditions, apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 














A UTHORS and ARTISTS of ability desirous of contributing 

to ILLUSTRATIONS (the well-known Illustrated Review of Amnsement, 
Art, Biography, Economy, Invention, Literature, and Science),° and also of 
SHARING inthe PROFITS of this popular and rising Monthly Magazine, are 
invited to communicate (by letter only in the first instance) with the Manager 
and Editor, Mr, FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 1 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C. 





é ome MASON SCIENCE COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM, 


APPOINTMENT OF DEMONSTRATOR IN PHYSICS DEPARTMENT, 





The Council invite applications, on or before April 2lst, 1888, for the above 
appointment, vacant in consequence of the election of Mr. E. F. J. Love, M.A. 
Cuntab., as Senior Demonstrator and Lecturer in Physical Science in the 
University of Melbourne. 

The duties of the appointment will commence on Tuesday, April 24th, 1888, 

Particulars of the stipend, conditions, and duties will be sent on application to 
the Secretary, Mr. G. H. MORLEY, the Mason Science College, Birmingham, to 
whom all applications for the appointment should be sent. 

J. GIBBS BLAKE, M.D, 
President of the Council. 


egret ‘CONWAY,’ formerly H.M.S. ‘ Nile,’ 90 
Guns, Liverpool.--For TRAINING YOUNG GENTLEMEN to become 
OFFICERS in the MERCHANT SERVICE. Patroness, her Majesty the QUEEN, 
who gives annually a Gold Medal to be competed for. Appointments are given 
yearly as Midshipmen, R.N., and R.N.R., by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.—Apply, Captain A. T. MILLER, R.N., as above. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
Value—Fonr of £50, One of £30, One of £20, tenable for four years, will 
be OFFERED for COMPETITION by EXAMINATION commencing JUNE 
6th, 1888. Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 1888, 
For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


—__—__-_. 


HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1888—A COURSE of 
TWELVE LECTURES on “The ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION 
as ILLUSTRATED by GREEK INFLUENCE on CHRISTIANITY,”’ will be de. 
livered by Dr. E, HATCH, of the University of Oxford, at ST. GEORGE'S 
HALL, Langham Place, on the following days, viz. :—MONDAYS, April 23rd, 
30th, May 7th, and 14th ; WEDNESDAYS, April 25th, May 2nd, 9th, 16th, 30th, 
and June 6th; and FRIDAYS, June lst and 8th, at 5 p.m. Admission to the 
Course of Lectures will be by ticket, without payment. Persons desirous of 
attending the Lectures are requested to send their Names and Addresses to Messrs, 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., not later 
than April 19th, and as soon as possible after that date tickets will be issued to 
as many persons as the Hall will accommodate, 

The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered by Dr. HATCH, at Oxford, 
on each of the following days, viz.:—TUESDAYS, April 24th, May Ist, 8th, 
15th, 29th, June 5th; and THURSDAYS, April 26th, May 3rd, 10th, 17th, 24th, 
8lst, at5 p.m, Admission to the Oxford Course will be free, without ticket, 

PERCY LAWFORD, 
Secretarv to the Hibbert Trustees, 


| gemeee COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for LADIES), 
43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, N.W. (Established 1871.) 

Classes for General Education under the teaching and supervision of the 
Principals. Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Facilities afforded to 
Pupils desiring to prepare for University examinations, &c, Enxtire charge 
taken of Pupils from India and Colonies, 

Professors and Lecturers in attendance :— 

Religious Knowledge, the Rev. JAS. CORNFORD, Lecturer at the London 
College of Divinity.—English Language and Literature, J. N. HETHERINGTON, 
Esq., F.R.G.8.—Ancient and Modern History, H. K. MALLDEN, Esq., M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S8.—Science, E. K. CAMPBELL, Esq., M,.B., F.R.C.S.—French, L. 
STIEVENARD, Esq., F.C.P., Officier d’Académie, Université de France, City of 
London School, and King’s College, London.—German, Dr. C. A. REINECKE, 
University of Géttingen and yt of London College.—Latin and Arithmetic, 0. 
W. CUNNINGTON, Esq., A.K.C.—Landscape, Perspective, and Model Drawing 
from the Cast and Living Model, in Oil and Water Colours, ALFRED HARDY, 
Esq.; Miss ROSENBERG.—Pianoforte, WALTER MACFARREN, Ksq., R.A.M; 
WALTER FITTON, Esq., R.A.M.—Solo Singing, Choral Singing, R. H. CUM- 
MINGS, Esq., R.A.M.—Harp, F, LOCKWOOD, Esq. —Violin, ELLIS ROBERTS, 
Ksq.—Dancing and Calisthenics, Mrs. BURCH. 

CLASSES REOPEN APRIL 27th, 1888, For terms, references, &c., apply 
to the PRINCIPALS. 














I ae! HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Heap-Mistress—Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P. 

The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a 
High School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory work; 
Drawing ; Class-Singing and Harmony ; Needlework ; and Physical Exercises. 

The New Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars, 

School Hours, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. 

Scale of Fees, four to six guineas a term, according to age. 

For Boarding: House arrangements, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 34 Hagley 
Road. 

Prospectuses and other information can be obtained from the SECRETARY. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY 8th. 

T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary, 


3 Newhall Street, Birmingham, 
T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENOE on MAY Ist, when two Scholar- 
ships of £50 each will be offered for competition to Students entering on that 
day. Subjects as follows :— 

Classics.—One paper (23 hours) in each language, consisting of passages for 
translation at sight, from and into Latin and Greek. 

Mathematics.—Comprising Arithmetic, Algebra (including Quadratic Eqna- 
tions, Proportion, and Arithmetical and Geometrical Progression), Eaclid 1.-VL, 
and Elementary Trigonometry, in two papers of 24 hours each. 

The Examination will take place on WEDNESDAY, April 25th, at 10 a.m., at 
the School. 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to 

GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean, 
SIDNEY PHILLIPS, M.D., Sub-Dean. 











RESIDENCE for STUDENTS. 
T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
33 and 35 WESTBOURNE TERRACE, W. 

Students may reside in the College under the supervision of the Warden, Dr. 
Terms, 90 guineas for the academical year, payable 30 gnineas in advance, on 
October Ist, January Ist, and May Ist, to include special instruction by the 
Demonstrators on three days a week. The Warden will be happy to show the 

arrangements of the College, or to give any further information concerning it. 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, S.W. 

The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES MAY Ist. A SCIENCE SOCHOLAR- 
SHIP, value £49, is offered for competition. The examination will be in 
Chemistry (Organic and Inorganic) and Physics, and will be held on April 28th. 
——— Entrance Scholarships, value £80 and £40, will be offered for com- 
petition, 

Students entering in the summer (except those who have already obtained a 
Scholarship) are allowed to compete for the Entrance Exhibitions in the fol- 
lowing September. Fees, £100 in one sum on entrance, or 100 guineas in two 
payments, or £115 in five payments. No extras except parts for Dissection, 
Experimental Physics, and Practical Pharmacy. 

For Prospectus and particulars, apply to 

H. B. DONKIN, M.B, Oxon., Dean. 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of 
“ ROBERT ELSMERE,” by Mrs. HUM- 
PHRY WARD, will be ready next week. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE. 


“4 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection; and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Select ons from the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 




















JUST PUBLISHED. 
“IDYLLS OF THE NORFOLK BROADS.,” 
BY 
Pp H EMERSON, BA, M.B, 
Twelve Plates by Autogravure, in handsome portfolio. 
With Descriptive a 
Proofs on India (limited to 150) aa -< ll 6 
Prints on Plate Paper eA ae oe pr 10 
Prospectus © on n application. 


FREE BY POST. 

** AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 
11,894,000 bottles, 





RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS 2 we tee wwe, - £8,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... « se eee wee: 19,000,000 


1848, 





eee oe at the ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 
Mild and Eqnable Climate ; Comfortable Quarters ; 250 rooms.—Descriptive 
tariff of MANAGER, 





MR. OSWALD CRAWFURD’S NEW NOVEL. 


es 


“SYLVIA ARDEN,” a Novel, vol., by 
OSWALD CRAWFURD, Author of “ The 
World We Live In,” “ Beyond the Seas,” §c., 
will be ready shortly at all Libraries and 
Booksellers’, price 6s. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


Now ready, SECOND and REVISED EDITION, with a New Introducticn, 
crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


CETYWAYO 


AND HIS WHITE NEIGHBOURS ; 


Or, Remarks on Recent Events in Zululand, Natal, 
and the Transvaal. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of “* King Solomon’s Mines,” “ She,” &e. 





London: 











London : 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 New Oxford Street; 281 Regent Street, W.; and 
2 King Street, E.C. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 


from Two Guineas per Annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 
per Annum, commencing at any date. 
Two or Three Friends may unite in one Subscription, 
thus lessening the cost of carriage and obtaining a constant supply 
of the best Works. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


particulars, and Monthly Lists of Books 
Catalogues, One 


Prospectuses, with full 
added to the Library, postage-free on application. 
Shilling and Sixpence. 


MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


LIBRARY, 





oF TO ebm - REPLENISHING THEIR 
W 


OBES, 
ROBINSON 
ge fronts,35s 6d per half-dozen 


meses (to measure or pattern, 2s extra). 


CLEAVER’S Gentlemen are invited to send for 


CAMBRIC 


For yon or ordinary wear. Best 
qualitylong-cloth, with 4-fold finest 





tte f our newest styles in 
MATCHLESS Seertetion. Flannel, Silk, and | 
SHIRTS Silk and Wool Shirtings, post-free 





ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. n ~— 


POCKET E P Pp $s > Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


— and Price Lists, post-free. 
PER DOZEN: 


Hemstitched 
Ladies’ 2/11} 


Gent’s.......-. weseccse Cc 





Oo C OA. 





to any part of the world. 
With best materials in, 
neck-bands, cuffs, and fronts, 


for 148 the half-dozen. We OLD aHIETS 
refit none under this figure. MADE AS G00D 


Price-Lists and samples of 
Linen Collars, Cuffs, &c., and , 
all kinds of Linen Goods post- 


AS NEW. 
free to any part. 


cuttings of materials used, sho | 
| 
| 
eee | 
| 
| 
j 
| GOLD MEDAL, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SPECTAC LES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 
| Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
PARIS, 1878. OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 











| Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 





ROBINSON AND CLEAVER 
(Telegraphic Address, ‘‘LINEN”’), BELFAST. 


USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS. 
“It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 








organs are weak,’’—Sir CHARLES A, Cameron, M.D. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Dismiss 


your Dounts,—Let no one be longer oppressed | 


with the notion that his malady is incurable till 
these purifying Pills have had a fair trial. Where 


ordinary preparations have failed, these Pills have | 


been used with the most marked success, 
this admirable medicine clears the blood from all im- 
purities, and improves its quality. The whole system 
is thus benefited through the usual channels, without 
the reduction of strength, shock to the nerves, or any 
other inconvenience; in fact, health is renewed by 
natural means. For curing diseases of the throat, 
windpipe, and chest, these Pills have pre-eminently 


Acourse of | 


established a world-wide fame, and in complaints of | 


the stomach, liver, and kidneys they are equally 
efficacious, 


Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,”* 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH: 6 Poultry, E.C. 


\UNVILLE'S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cascs for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Liwited, Royal Lrish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post- 
free, on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the 
rate of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRE- 
TARY, Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C., to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward 
the Funds of the Association should be sent.— 
Bankers, Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 
1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
In WHITE and GOLD: a 


Story. By Mrs. F. H. Wittjamson. 3 vois, 


JOY COMETH in the MORN- 


ING: a Country Tale. By ALGERNON GISSING. 
2 vols, 


BERNARD and MARCIA: a 


Story of Middle Age. By Ex1zaBeTH GLAISTER. 
3 vols. 


A WILY WIDOW. By 


Henry CRESSWELL, Antkor of ‘*A Modern 
Greek Heroine,” &c, 3 vols, 


VIRGINIA PENNANT. By 


the Author of ‘‘A Golden Bar,’ * Christina 
North,” &. 2 vols. 


ONLY a CORAL GIRL. By 


GERTRUDE Forpe, Author of ‘‘ Driven Before the 





UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 


Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Beavumont W. Lupsock, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Joun B. Martin, Esq. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Addington. | John Hunter, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. George Lake, Esq. 
Wm. Hill Dawson, Esq.| Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. | Lefevre, M.P. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. | 8S. Hope Morley, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. | Hy. John Norman, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. | David Powell, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | John G, Talbot, Esq., 
Right Hon. John G.| M.P. 

Hubbard, M.P. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 

Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 





Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BRowNeE, Storm,” &c. 3 vols. 
— ee ae at present paid "., saiaee 

and investe seo. ase 4 ASOD imi 
Total Funds, upwards of ... s+ 3,999,000 HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 
Total Annual Income, over 800,000 MES he AF ii. OF BEA aS ae er 


Just published, 2 eibitiins cloth, 253. 
RAJA RAMMAHUN ROY’S ENGLISH 


WORKS. Edited by JogenpRA CHUNDER GHOSE, 
— M.A., B.L. 1,198 pp., 8vo. (Calcutta.) 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Just published, cloth, 2s 6d. 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for | °UZLT:, 8 TRAGEDY by MULLNER, 


ET Translated from the German by JoHN COCKLE, 
a TWO eo —. a —_ =. -A., M.D. 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the i 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of | LA ROCHE JACQUELINE (Madame 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, de).—SCENES from the WAR inthe VENDEE. 
with immediate possession, either for building or Edited from her Memoirs in French, with Intro- 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the duction and Notes by C. Scupamore, M.A. Oxon., 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. Assistant-Master, Forest School, Walthamstow. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
culars, on application. Covent Garden, London; and 23 South 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of April, 








By the AUTHOR of 
“The BROTHERHOOD of REST.” 
| Price 1s 6d. 
THE ISLAND OF ANARCHY. 
A Fragment of History in the Twentieth Century. 
By “E. W.” 
“Bind thyself with one cord,” 
PUBLISHED by Miss LANGLEY, 
Lovejoy’s — Reading. 
1887. 





' 
| 


HOENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
— claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
WILLIAM C. enna | Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


ALL WHO 


|) <Seeeeenes 


SUFFER FROM 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


D R. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 


COLDS 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


WOOLDRIDGE’S 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


TINCTURE 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 








i toe NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
APRIL. 2s 6d. 


CIVILISATION IN THE UniTED States. By Matthew 
Arnold. 


THE BREAKDOWN OF OUR INDUSTRIAL SysTEM, 
Prince Kropotkin, 
Snowep-uP in Arcapy. By Rey. Dr. Jessopp. 


A Mover Factory, By the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Meath. 

Griris’ ScHoots, Past AND PRESENT. B i 
Dorothea Beale. ie 

Our Avxitiary Cavatry. By Viscount Melgund, 

Max Mi uer’s “Scrence oF THovucut.” By the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Stephen. 

One Day’s Sport 1n INDIA, 

CENTURY FOR CENTURY. 
Rothschild, M.P. 

Ben Jonson. By Algernon Charles Swinburne, 


THE CHINESE IN AUSTRALIA. By Sir John Pope 
Hennessey. 


Tue House or Lorps. By Frank H. Hill. 
London: Kraan Pavt, Trencu, and Co, 


By 


By J. D. Rees, 
By Baron Ferdinand 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
‘lees CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents For APRIL. 

FREDERICK III. By Professor Max Miller, 

OLD JAcoBINISM AND NEw Moratity. By Professor 
A. V. Dicey. 

Baptist THEOLOGY. By John Clifford, D.D. 

A Guancp at Nortu Arrica. By Grant Allen, 

IsLAM AND CIVILISATION. By Canon MacOoll. 

SocIALISM AND THE UNEMPLOYED. By Arthur 
Arnold. 

A Livine Story-TELLER: Mr. WILKIE CoLitins, By 
Harry Quiiter. 

THE IRISH LANDLORDS’ APPEAL FOR COMPENSATION, 
By Michael Davitt. 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN TURKEY. By 
**An Old Resident.” 

IsBISTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 





OYAL STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY’sS JOURNAL. 
Now ready, Part I., Vol. LI., MARCH, 1888, price 5s, 
ConrTENTS. 

DEFECTS OF ENGLISH RalLway Statistics, By Sir 
J. Danvers, K.C.S.I. 

PROGRESS, ORGANISATION, AND AIMS OF WORKING: 
Cxass Co-operators. By Mr. Benjamin Jones. 

Some CanapIAN RalLway AND COMMERCIAL SrA- 
TISTIcs. By J. G. Colmer, Esq. 

MISCELLANEA :—l. The Mathematical Theory of 
Banking. 2. Financial and Commercial History 
of 1887. 3, Fires in London and the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade in 1887. 4, The Effects of Shipping 
Bounties. 5. Prices of Commodities in 1886 and 
1887. 6. Distribution of Income3 in Germany. 

7. Unsuitable Subjects for Official Statistics. 8. 

The Abuse of Statistics. 9. German Literature in 

1887. 10, English Literature in 1887. 11. American 

Literature in 1886 and 1887, 12. The World’s Big 


Ports. 13, Notes on Economical and Statistical 
Works. 14, Quarterly List of Additions to the 
Library. 


PERIODICAL Returns, &¢, 
London: E. Stanrorp, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


a Now iin for APRIL, price Ls. 
: on MANCHESTER QUARTERLY. 


ConrTENTS. 

1. THE Later Work OF GEORGE CrurmsHaNk. By 
Harry Thornber. With 9 Illustrations. 

2. BERBER FOLK-TALES. By William BE. A. Axon. 

3. SWITZERLAND IN May. By C. E. Tyrer. 

4, Tue Lasr Strinc. By Abraham Stansfield. 

5. IN Memoriam: ADOLPH SAMELSON. By William 
E. A. Axon. With Portrait. 

6. A NEGLECTED Port. By George Milner. 

7. Tue Linrary TABLE: IrtsH SonGs AND POEMS. 
--JAPANESE Farry-TaLeE SeEri1ES.—MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS: Historic, RARE, AND UNIQUE, 
Joun Heywoop, Manchester and London. 


7." ASIATIC QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. Price 5s. 
ConTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER. | 
1. Tue Finances oF Inpia. Mr, Justice Cunning- 














am. 

2, THE Proposip Inquiry 1nTO INDIAN ADMINIS- 
TRATION. Sir Roper Lethbridge, M.P., C.I.E. 

8. Our RELATIONS WITH THE HiMALAYAN STATES. 
Demetrius Boulger. 

4, CONCERNING sOME LITTLE Known TRAVELLERS 
IN THE East. Colonel H. Yule, 0.B 


5, FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN Eastern Asta. Holt 
S. Hallett. P 

6, ASSAM AND THE INDIAN TEA TRADE. Miss E. 
M. Clerke. 

7. Tue Persian GutF Route and Commerce, F. 
C. Danvers. 


8. BeRLIN-— THE SIXTEENTH OF Marcu. Sir 
Kdwin Arnold, K.C.1.E., C.S.1. 

9, RouacH NOTES ON THE REPORT OF THE PUBLIC 
Service Commission. Dr. Leitner. 

10, THe Hrypu Woman. The Primo Minister of 
Indore. , 

11, Karacut AND 1Ts Future, Major-General Sir 
F, J. Goldsmid, K.C.SI., C.B. 

Summary OF Events; REVIEWS. 
T. FisHeR Unwin, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBERT G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &. 
London: G. MitcHEtt and Co., Red Lion Court, 
a Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
ourt. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW EDITION OF WATTS’ DICTIONARY 


OF CHEMISTRY. 


To be published in 4 vols. 8vo. 
VOLUME I. (ABIES—CHEMICAL CHANGE), price 42:, now ready. 


WATTS’ DICTIONARY OF 
CHEMISTRY. 


Revised and entirely Rewritten by 


H. FORSTER MORLEY, M.A., D.Sc. 


Fellow of, and lately Assistant-Professor of Chemistry in, University College, 
London ; and 


M. M. PATTISON MUIR, M.A., F.R.S.E. 
Fellow, and Przelector in Chemistry, of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
Assisted by Eminent Contribators. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of SIR HENRY 


TAYLOR. Edited by Epwarp DowDEN. 1 vol. Svo, 16. 

“ Itis so short a time since Sir Henry Taylor died, that it is difficult to believe 
that he was writing letters to Wordsworth in 1823, His Correspondence is now 
published, and, as readers «f his Autobiography will anticipate, it is full of 
interest...... He was well on the way towards ninety when he died, and for by far 
the greater part of that time he had known everybody best worth knowing in 
England.’’—Daily News, 


The ENGLISH in the WEST INDIES; or, 


the Bow of Ulysses. By James A. Froupr. With 9 Illustrations from 
Sketches by the Author. Second Edition, 1 vol. 8vo, 18s. 
“Mr. Froude’s travels are described delightfully. The beauties of the West 
Indies appealed, of course, with tenfold force to a mind stored like his with 
memories of their eventful story, of Columbus and Drake and Rodney and the 


Buccaneers.” —Guardian. 
The LONG WHITE MOUNTAIN; or, a 


Journey in Manchuria, with an Account of the History, Administration, 
and Religion of that Province. By H. E. M. James, of her Majesty’s Bombay 
Civil Service. With 10 Full-Page Illustrations, a Map, and <8 Illustrations 
in the Text, 1 vol. 8vo, 243. 

* A volume which wil] rank high among the most interesting books of travel 
produced in recent years .....It describes a remarkable piece of travel lately done 
by three Englishmen, who seem to have the true British taste for untrodden 
paths, together with a genuine love of bard marches and a genial unconsciousness 
of their difficulties and dangers......The book is a most modest record of manly 
travel, and is of permanent value for its careful and accurate account of the little- 
known country which now alone separates China from Russia,’”’—Times, 


The STORY of CREATION : a Plain Account 


of Evolution. By Epwarp CLopp, Author of ‘* The Childhood of the World,” 
&c. With 77 Lilustrations, second E lition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“In all the numerons departments of thought here brought to a focus, the very 
latest views and the most recent researches have been well worked in. Whoever 
wishes to know in simple language the gist of all that Darwin, Spencer, Lubbock, 
and Tylor have contributed to the common stock of thought of humanity, as 
co-ordinated and illuminated with endless side-lights of his own and of others by 
a clear and concise philosophical thinker, cannot do better than read for himself 
this admirable digest of modern evolutionism.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY, By Ricuarp 


A. Proctor. Part I. now ready, price 2s 6. 

*.* This Work will be completed in twelve monthly parts and a supplementary 
section. In eich there will be 64 pages, imperial octavo, many cuts, and two 
plates, or one large folding plate. The price of each part will be 2s 64; that of 
the supplementary section, containing tables, index, and preface, 1s, 


CHEAPER ISSUE OF THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS IN 
EIGHT MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


mm 

A JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING 
GEORGE IV., KING WILLIAM IV., and QUEEN VICTORIA. By the 
late CuaRLES C, F, GREVILLE, Esq., Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns, 
Edited by Henry Reeve, C.B, D.C.L., Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of France. (8 vols.) Vols. I-IV. Crown 8vo, 6s each. 


The FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES of 
CHEMISTRY PRACTICALLY TAUGHT, by a New Method. By Rosert 
Ga.ioway, M.R.I.A., F.C.S., Honorary Member of the Chemical Society of 
the Lehigh University, U.S., Author of “ A Treatise on Fael, Scientific and 
Practical,” &c. With 71 Woodcuts and numerous Exercises and Answers, 
crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 


REMINISCENCES of FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


By Rorert Crawrorp M.A., lately Professor of Civil Engineering in the 
University of Dublin, Author of ‘* Across the Pampas and the Andes,” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS of the 


HUMAN MIND. By Danie GREENLEAF THOMPSON, Author of “ A System 
of Psychology,” &c. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MARAHUNA. By H. B. Marriorr Watson. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** A very powerful romance.’’—Scotsman. 





WORKS BY MRS. DE SALIS. 


SAVOURIES 4A la MODE.|SWEETS and 
Seventh Edition, fcap. 8vo, ls. DISHES a la MODE, 


‘ . | 1s 6d, 
ENTREES 4 la MODE. Fourth) oysTERS a la MODE; or, the 
ition, feap. 8vo, 1s 6d, | 


Oy 7 no py hoger os sypatang —— 

al of Cooking it; to which are ad 

SOUPS and DRESSED FISH 4a} a few Recipes for Cooking all kinds 
la MODE. Second Edition, feap. of Shelled Fish. Second Edition, 
8vo, ls 6d. crown 8vo, Is 6d. 


SUPPER 


Feap. 8vo, 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





Now realy, prce s, 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE, APRIL. 
ConrTENTS, 


THE GreaT NORTHERN, NORTH-EASTERN, AND MANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD, AND 
LINCOLNSHIRE Raitways. By W. M. Acworth. 
er prog ccna a the Right Hon. Lord Brabourne. 
ADY’s WINTER HoOLipay In IRELAND.—(Part I. By Isabella L. Bird 
Author of ‘‘ The Sandwich Islands,” &c. ‘ ) of on 
Higu ScHoots anp H1iGH-ScHoon Girts. By Rose G, Kingsley, 
= Cuan: A Battap. By the Right Hon. Sir John Savile, British Minister at 
ome. 
Some RECOLLECTIONS OF THE Nrw Crown PRINCE OF GERMANY. 


By : 
Former Tutor. 7S 
By Edith Sichel. 


Two PHILANTHROPIC NOVELISTS. 

On Tour.—(Conclusion of the Series.) By R. Corney Grain. 

REMINISCENCES OF Boar-Huntixe.—(Concluded.) By the Right Hon, Sir J. H. 
Drummond Hay. 

Frencu Guosts. By Ashton Brand. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. — (Continued ) 
“Colonel Enderby’s Wife,”’ &c. 

Our Lrsrary List. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST.—BOOKS TO READ. 


By Lucas Malet, Author of 


Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


EARL GREY on IRELAND: the Causes of its Present 
Condition, and the Measures Proposed for its Improvement. 

‘*No contribution by Lord Grey to the political questions of the time could do 
otherwise than give proofs of cool judgment and patriotic motive. The brief 
volume appeals to the better judgment of both parties in the State, and it should 
do so all the more effectively for its unpartisan criticism of the misdeeds and 
shortcomings of Liberals and Conservatives alike.”’—Daily Telegraph, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SOCIETY in ROME under the CHSARS. By Wm. 


Ratpu Ince, M.A., Fellow at King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant- 
Master at Eton College. 

“ Although this account of life at ancient Rome has been written by a young 
scholar, it is free from any trace of pedantry. From beginning to end it is quite 
readable by any person gifted with an intelligent curiosity, even though he has 
= — his best years in learning a couple of dead languages. ’—St. James's 

tazetie. 


Sir HENRY LAYARD’S EARLY ADVENTURES in 
PERSIA, SUSIANA, and BABYLONIA. Including a Residence among the 
— and other Wild Tribes, Map and Illustrations, 2 vols. crowu 8vo, 
24s, 

‘‘The mere adventures of this obstinate and hardy traveller are as exciting as 
the incidents in a romance...... It is not often that the public is presented with 
volumes containing such a varied, interesting, instructive, and well because 
simply written record of travel.’’—Spectator. 


The COUNTRY BANKER: his Clients, Cares, and Work. 
From the Experience of Forty Years. By GrorGeE Rak, Author of ‘‘ Ballion’s 
Letters to a Bank Manager.”” New Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“Mr. Rae may be congratulated on having produced a book which can be re- 
ae to the student who wishes to gain an insight into the subject.”— 

imes, 

** We have seldom taken up a book on the business of banking which is at once 
so interesting and so full of shrewd common-sense as this of Mr. Rae’s.”— 

Economist, 


VIRGIL in ENGLISH VERSE. Eclogues and Aneid. 


Books I.-VI. By Lord Justice Sir CuarLEs Bowen. Map and Frontispiece, 
crown 8yo, 12s. 
“ Lord Justice Bowen has acquitted himself with the honours of a scholar and 
a man of taste, and, to our mind, with something more. He is constantly 
meritorious, often felicitous, and he is more in sympathy with the refinement of 
Virgil’s work than any previous translation.” —Saturday Review. 
Being 


BENEDICITE;; or, the Song of the Three Children. 
Illustrations of the Power, Beneficence, and Design manifested by the 
Creator in his Works, By G, CuiLp CuapLin, M.D. Twentieth Thousand, 
post 8vo, 63. 

‘One of the most charming books of its kind that we have ever met with. 

The astronomical chapters are models in their way ; thoroughly untechnical and 

extremely intelligible to persons who have had no mathematical training.”— 


Literary Churchman, 
An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, and an Investigation into Modern Biblical Criticism, based on 
the most Recent Sources of Information. By the Rev. Geo. Satmon, D.D., 
D.C.L., Principal of the University of Dublin. Third Edition, Revised, 8vo, 
16s, (Just out. 
‘This is a most welcome book ; the sort of bock the perish clergyman, the 
intelligent layman, and the student have been waiting for for years...... In Dr. 
lmon’s pages there is no avoiding difficulties, no shirking discussions. Rather, 
the weightier the matter under dispute, the more evident it is that one is dealing, 
not with a writer who sets up objections to bowl them over like ninepins, but 
with one whose muscular scholarship is wielded with that ease which is the pro- 
duct of experience quite as much as of skill. He hits very hard, but always 
fairly......No intelligent reader will ever regret having mastered it.”’—Guardian, 


TOO LATE for GORDON and KHARTOUM. The 
Testimony of an Independent Eye-Witness of the Heroic Efforts for their 
Rescue and Relief. By A. MacpoNALD. Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 12s. 

“Serious as is the theme with which the volume deals, its pages bristle with 
incidents and anecdotes of an entertaining and amusing character. The work 
contains several hitherto unpublished letters of General Gordon, as also a number 
of beautifully executed maps and plans, including one of the battle of Abu-Klea. 
prepared by the Intelligence Department.’’—Scotsman. 

** Full of interest...... Written with great spirit, and suggests that there is much 
still to be known as to the campaign.’’—Saturday Review. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS.—New Editions. 
NEW EDITION, Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 20s. 
HANDBOOK—SPAIN: the Castiles, the Basque Provinces, 


Leon, the Asturias, Galicia, Estremadura, Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, 
Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, the Balearic Islands, &c. 


: (Just out, 
HANDBOOK—ROME and ITS ENVIRONS. New and 
tkoroughly Revised Edition, Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 10s. [Just out. 
HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL: Lisbon, Oporto, Cintra, 


Madeira, the Azores, the ona Islands, &c. A New and thoroughly 
Revised Edition, with Maps and Plans, post Svo, 12s. (Just out, 


HANDBOOK—EGYPT: the Course of the Nile through 


Egypt and Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, the Pyramids and Thebes, the Suez 
Canal, the Peninsula of Sinai, the Oases, the Fyoom, &c. New Edition, 
Maps and Plans, post 8vo, lis. (Just out. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


ON TUESDAY NEXT WILL BE 
PUBLISHED, 


MR. AND MRS. BANCROFT 
ON AND OFF THE 
STAGE. 


WRITTEN BY THEMSELVES. 


In 2 vo's. demy 8vo, with Portraits, 


Now ready, price ls. 
THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
APRIL, 1888, 
Which contains, besides the Continuations of ‘‘ From 
MOOR ISLES,” by Jessie Fothergill, and ‘‘ The 
ROGUE,” by W. E. Norris, ** RECOLLECTIONS of 
CHARLES DICKENS;’’ “ CONVERSATIONS with 
the DUKE of WELLINGTON;” “MARINO 
FALIERO;”’ and other Articles and Stories. 


THE FIFTH EDITION OF 
W. P. FRITH’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Is now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


In2 
vols. demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 30s. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


A NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOROTHY FOX.” 


LOYALTY GEORGE. 
By Mrs. PARR, 
Author of “Adam and Eve,” 
In 3 vols, crown 8yo. 


&e. 


A NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WHICH SHALL IT BE?” 


A LIFE INTEREST. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Author of “ The Wooing o’t,’”’ “ Her Dearest Foe.” 
In 3 vols, crown 8yvo, 





N AR K A, 


By KATHLEEN O’MEARA, 
Author of ‘‘ The Old House in Picardy,” &c. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
“A novel among a thousand.”’—Vanity Fair. 


ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 
By ROSA N. CAREY, 

Author of “ Wee Wifie,”’ ‘‘ Not Like Other Girls,” &c. 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo, 





Also, just ready. 
THE PARTING OF THE 
WAYS. 


By Miss M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Author of ** Dr. Jacob,” &e. 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


———_—_—... 


CRAMER’S PIANOFORTES.—SPECIALITIES, 


—PIANETTE, full compass, check action, trichord treble, 25 to 26 guineas. 
£2 73 6d to £2 12s 6d per quarter on Three Years’ System. 








ALBERT PIANETTE, in Rosewood, Walnut, 


or Ebonised and Gilt Case, 35 to 40 guineas. £3 3s and £5 133 64 per quarter on Thr ee Years’ System, 


ITRON-FRAMED MIGNON | COTTAGE, . in 











Walnut, Rosewood, or Ebonised and Gilt Case, 46 guineas, £4 4s per 








IRON-FRAMED UPRIGHT GRAND. 


Fan Model (registered), in all cases, 75 guineas. £7 7s per quarter on Three Years’ System. 


CRAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, 


originated by them, imitated and advertised by many, is carried ont on a thoroughly large and libe mo 
scale only by themselves. Special terms if paid in one or two years, and, if required, this system ex- 
tended to suit the convenience of customers. Full particulars free on application. 


REGENT STREET, W.; MOORGATE STREBRT, E.C. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


2 anp 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
TRUSTEES, 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of oe ae | The Right Rev. the — BISHOP of WINCHESTER, 
he Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK 


Directors, 
CuarrmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 
Deputy-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. | GEORGE T. SOTHERON ESTCOURT, E2q., M.A, 
The ARCHDEAOON of BATH. Hon. and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 

GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 

Rey. Canon BLAOKLEY, M.A. The ARCHDEACON of — 

Rey. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. Rey. Canon LONSDALE, ™ 

W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., aN The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK. 

Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 

WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Es 











The DEAN of BRISTOL. 
Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A. 


sq. 
Rev. 0. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. Rev. CHARLES J. ROB INSON, M.A. 
Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. | Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C A 
The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, | Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, 
The DKAN of EXETER. | JOHN CHARLES THYSNE: * Esq. +» M.A. 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. | Rev. Prebendary WACK, D.D. 
Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A. | The DEAN of YORK. 
Puysicran—Dr, STONE. Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT Esq. 
FINANCIAL iasnmmeioine JuNE Ist, 1887, 
Accumulated Funds __... see wee oon ate oe £3,349,535 
Annual Income .. ee toe 371,977 
Profits divided at Quinquennial Bonus, 1886. wee 436, 000 


The Society offers the following advantages:—1. Abzolute Devartty. "2, 
Agents being employed or Commission paid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 
4. Claims Paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. Freedom from Restriction as to Foreign Residence or 
Travel after Five Years’ Assurance. 6, No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the Assured. 
7. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail amongst 
the Clergy. 


Sevneney of Management; no 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
with full Profits. -——————-—_, 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,060 








oe Reduced Premium underSpecial C onditions, ~ 
AGE, #& s. d. | AGE. £58. 4d 
25 20 1 8 25 16 1 8 
30 23 8 4 30 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 | 35 21 4 2 
40 31 18 40 | 24.17 6 
45 36 3 4 | 45 | 23.19 2 
50 | 4313 4 50 | 34.19 2 








Copies of the 58th Annual Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, $.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


LIE BIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 





USE 





Liebig’s Ganstere } in Blue Ink across the Label. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 
PEARS’ SOAP 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 
sensitive skins generally. 





Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 








